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LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE, 


WITH AN ELEGANT HEAD, 


IR Thomas More, only fon of 
Sir John More, was born in the 

So 1480, in Milk-ftreet, London. 
is father, who was one of the 
Judges of the King’s Bench, and a 
man of fome eminence in his profef- 
fion, fent him to Oxford in 1497, 
where he had the advantage of hear- 
ing the lectures of Lynacre and Gro- 
cinus upon the Latin and Greek Jan- 
guages ; and it was not long before he 
gave fome excellent fpecimens of his 
fill in both, as well as in poetry 
and compofition. After {pending 
about two years at the Univerfity, 
where he made great proficiency alfoin 
other branches of ftudy, fuch as rhe- 
toric, logic, and philofophy, he was 
removed to New Inn, London, in 
order to ftudy the law, being then a- 
bout the age of nineteen. At the 
age of twenty-one he was cleéted 
Member of Parliament, and diftin- 
uifhed himfelf very much in the 
oufe of Commons in 1503, on the 
motion for. granting a fubfidy and 
three-fifteenths for the marriage of 
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King Henry the Seventh’s eldeft 
daughter with the King of Scotland. 
Many of the members, dreading the 
King’s difpleafure, made little oppo- 
fition to this exorbitant requeft; but 
Mr. More argued againft it with fo 
much force and eloquence, that the 
King’s demand was at length rejected. 
As foon as the vote had paffed, Mr. 
Tyler, one of the King’s privy coun- 
cil, went and informed his Majetty, 
that a beardlefs boy had defeated his 
purpofe. The King was incenfed ; 
but, as young More had nothing to 
lofe, he direéted his vengeance againft 
his father, whom he fent to the Tower, 
for a pretended offence, and he kept 
him there, in clofe confinement, till he 
had extorted from him a fine of an 
hundred pounds. Young More having 
received information foon after this, 
from his friend Mr. Whiteford, chap- 
lain to Fox, bifhop of Winchefter, 
that the court were laying fnares for 
him, conceived a defign of avoiding 
the confequences by going abroad. 
On this account he applied himfelf to 
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the fludy of the French language, 


amufing himfelf fometimes in his lei- 
fure hours with the violin, upon which 
he was a very good performer. He 
made himfelf maiter alfo of moft of 
the liberal fciences, and attained toa 
‘perfectknowledge of hiftory. Butmeet- 
ing with no farther difturbance, he did 
not quit England ; and as foon as he 
he had put on the gown, he read lec- 
tures publickly in the church of St. 
Lawrence, Old Jewry, upon St. Au- 
guitine’s treatife De Civitate Dei, 
with much applaufe. He was then 
appointed law-reader in VFurnival’s- 
Inn; which place he enjoyed above 
three years; after which, he took 
lodgings near the Charter - houfe, 
where he joined in all the religious 
exercifes of the fociety, but without 
engaging ina vow. It appears, that 
he once had an inclination for enter- 
ing into the order of the Francifcans, 
as well as of embracing the office of 
priefthood ; but he aftewards altered 
his intention, either in obedience to 
the defire of his father, who wifhed 
him to purfue the ftudy of the law, 
or from fome other motive with 
which we are unacquainted. After 
four years fpent in thefe aufterities, by 
the advice of Dr. Collet, Dean of St. 
Paul's, he married the eldeft daughter 
of John Colt, of Newhall in Effex, 
and fettling his wife and family at 
Bucklerfbury, attended his profeffion 
at his chambers in Lincoln’s-Inn till 
he was called to the bench. In 1508 
he was appointed Judge of the She- 
riff ’s-court, in the city of London: 
about the fame time he was made a 
juftice of the peace; and he became 
fo eminent in the pra¢tice of the law, 
that there was fcarcely a caufe of any 
importance tried at the bar in which 
he was not retained. 

While engaged in the laborious du- 
ties of his profeffion, he did not 
however negle¢t to improve his talents 
for polite literature; for, amidft all 
the Se of bufinefs, he wrote in 
1516 his Utopia, a book fo much ap- 
plauded, that it was foon after tranf- 
lated into the French, Dutch, and 
Italian languages. In this work, the 
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idea. of which feems to have beew 
taken from the republic of Plato, the 
author feigns a certain country, nam- 
ed Utopia, to be one of thofe difco- 
vered a little before in America, and 
the account of it to have.been given 
him by one Hythlodius, a Portugueze, 
who had accompanied AmericusVefpu- 
cius in his expedition to that quarter 
of the world. Many learned men 
were pleafed with the defcription of 
the climate, and with the manners 
and cuftoms of the inhabitants; and 
having no fufpicion of its being a po- 
litical romance, out of a vce 
zeal, wifhed that fome divines might 
be fent thither to preach Chriftianity ; 
and feveral were even defirous to make 
the voyage. 

bout this time alfo he carried on 
a correfpondence with moft of the 
learned men of that age, and parti- 
cularly with the celebrated Erafmus, 
who feems to have enjoyed the greateft 
fhare in his affections. Of his inter- 
view with this eminent charaé¢ter, 
who feveral years after came to Eng- 
land, on purpofe to pay him a vifit, 


‘the following ftory is told, which, 


though trifling in itfelf, becomes in- 
tere(ting when related of two fuch 
great men. Upon the arrival of Eraf- 
mus, it was fo contrived that he and 
More fhould meet at the Lord-Mayor’s 
table in London, before they were 
introduced to each other. At dinner, 
happening to fall into an argument, 
Erafmus, feeling the keennefs of his 
antagonift’s wit, exclaimed in Latin, 
not without fome warmth, ** Thou 
‘© art either More or nobody.” Up- 
on which Sir Thomas replied, in the 
fame language, ‘* Thou art either 
‘© Erafmus or the devil.” After this 
explanation they cordially embraced, 
and, through the recommendation of 
More, Erafmus was much carefied by 

the greateft men in the nation, 
Before he entered into the imme- 
diate fervice of Henry the Eighth, 
he had been twice employed, with 
his Majelty’s confent, as agent for 
the Englifh merchants, in fome con- 
fiderable difputes between them and 
the merchants of the Steel-yard ;_and 
about 




















about the year 1516 he went to Flan- 
ders, in the retinue of the Bifhop of 
Durham and Dy. Knight, commif- 
fioners for renewing the treaty of al- 
liance between Henry VIII. and 
Charles V. then only Arch-duk of 
Auftria; when the King, peg 24 
the addrefs and ability which he dif- 
played in the courfe of that bufinefs, 
ordered Cardinal Wolfey, who was 
prime minifter, to engage him in the 
fervice of the court, and with this 
view he was offered a penfion. This 
however he did not accept; and he 
appeared in the ftar-chamber a few 
years after as an advocate againft the 
crown. A fhip of the Pope’s had put 
into Southampton, the King claimed 
it as a forfeiture, upon which the le- 
rate demanded a trial with council 
for his Holinefs; and as he himfelf 
was a great civilian, he defired it 
might be heard when he was prefent. 
To this Henry confented, and Mr. 
More was chofen counfel on the fide 
of the Pope, whofe caufe he pleaded 
with fo much fuccefs, that the for- 
feiture was reftored, and the conduct 
of the lawyer highly applauded. 

This new difplay of abilities was a 
farther inducement to Henry to en- 
deavour to gain over More; and as 
there was no better vacancy, he obli- 
ged him to accept the place of Maf- 
ter of the Requefts ; a month after, he 
conferred on him the honor of 
knighthood, and made him a privy- 
counfellor ; and on the death of Mr. 
Wefton, the year following, he was 
raifed, without folicitation, to be 
Treafurer of the Exchequer. He 
now purchafed a houfe at Chelfea, 
and having married a fecond wife, 
fettled there with his family. Of his 
manner of life in that houfe we have 
the following excellent pi€ture by his 
friend Erafmus: ‘‘ More,” fays he, 
** hath built, near London, upon the 
** Thames, fuch acommodious houfe 
** as is neither mean nor fubject to 
envy, yet magnificent enough : 
there he converfeth affably with his 
wife, his fon, and daughter-in-law, 
his three daughters and their huf- 
bands, with eleven grand-children, 
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“© No man living is fo affeftionate to 
«© his children as he; he loveth his 
old wife as well as if fhe were 
young; and fuch is the excellence 
of his temper, that whatfoever 
happeneth that could not be heiped, 
he beareth it as well as though no. 
thing more fortunate could have 
happened. Were you in that place, 
you would fay you beheld Plato’s 
Academy. But I do the houfe an 
injury to compare it to Plato’s Aca- 
demy, where there were only difpu- 
tations on numbers and geometrical 
figures, and fometimes on the mo- 
ral virtues. I fhould rather call 
his houfe a fchool of Chriftian re- 
ligion ; for there is none in it but 
readeth or ftudieth the liberal fci- 
ences: their fpecial care is piety 
and virtue ; there is no quarrelling 
or intemperate words heard: no 
one is feen idle. Which houfehold 
difcipline that worthy gentleman 
doth govern, not by proud and 
lofty words, but with all kind 
and courteous benevolence: all 
perform their duty, yet there is al- 
ways alacrity, and fober mirth is 
not wanting.” 

With all his excellent endowments 
for public bufinefs, Sir Thomas was 
particularly formed for the fweets of re- 
tirement, and the enjoyments of pri- 
vate life; and the King, having once 
experienced this engaging part of his 
new favorite’s character, became re- 
markably fond of his converfation, 
When the King had performed his de- 
votions on holidays, he ufed to fend 
for Sir Thomas into his clofet, and 

there confer with him about aftrono- 

my, geometry, divinity, and various 

parts of learning, and at other times 

upon public affairs ; he would frequent- 

ly carry him up in the night-time to 

the leads on the top of his houfe, 

and difcourfe with him upon the mo- 

tions of the planets ; and becaufe Sir 

Thomas was of a chearful difpofition, 

and poffefled a fund of humor and 

pleafantry, the King and Queen, after 

fupper, often ordered him to be fent 

for, to entertain and amufe them. 

Sir ‘Thomas, perceiving this fondnefs 
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increafé fo much as to become difa- 
reeable to him, and to prevent him 
om paying proper attention to his 
own family, being fcarcely ever fuf- 
fered to quit the palace, he began by 
little and little to difufe himfelf from 
his former mirth, and to affume an af- 
feéted air of gravity ; by which means 
he freed himfelf from the difagreeable 
reftraint under which hehad been kept, 
ahd becoming a lefs pleafing com- 
panion, was not fent for fo often as be- 
fore. 
In 1523, when he was Speaker of 
the Houfe of Commons, he fhewed 
an intrepidity almoft unprecedented, 
in oppofing an oppreffive fubfidy de- 
manded by Cardinal Wolfey, who 
was at that time minifter. Wolfey, 
apprehenfive of the ill humor of the 
Houfe, refolved to be prefent when 
the affair fhould-be taken into confi- 
deration, and giving the Houfe notice, 
a warm debate arofe, whether they 
fhould receive him with a few of his 
Lords, which was the general opinion, 
or with his whole train. ‘The Speaker, 
upon this, rifing up, faid, < Centle. 
** men, fince my Lord Cardinal hath, 
** not long ago, laid to our charge 
* the lightnefs of our tongues for 
** things fpoken out of this Houfe,* 
it will not, in my judgment, be 
“« amifs to receive him with all his 
** people ; for if he fhould blame us 
** hereafter for the like fault, he may 
‘© Jay it upon thofe whom his Grace 
** fhall bring with him.” The Houfe 
being pleafed with the humor of the 
Speaker’s motion, the Cardinal was 
received accordingly ; but finding, af- 
ter he had explained, in a folentn 
fpeech, the neceflity of granting the 
ubfidies demanded, that none of the 
members returned any anfwer, or fhew- 
ed the leaft inclination to comply with 
his requeft, he fell into a paflion, and 
with great indignation, faid, ‘* Gen- 
** tlemen, unlefs it be the manner of 
** the Houfe to exprefs your fenti- 
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‘* ments in fuch cafes by your Speake 
“* er, your filence is certainly furprif- 
** ing and obftinate.” He then re- 
quired the Speaker to give him an an- 
{wer to the requeft which he made 
in the name of the King. Upon 
which Sir Thomas, falling upon his 
knees with great reverence, excufed 
their filence, as being abafhed at the 
agp of fo exalted a perfonage. 

e then proceeded to fhew that it 
was not confiftent with the ancient li- 
berty of the Houfe, to give an anfwer 
to his Majefty’s meffages but by the 
mouth of their Speaker, and concluded 
by telling his Eminence, that though 
he, as Speaker, was the voice of the 
Commons, yet unlefs every one of 
them could put his judgment into his 
head, he alone, in a matter of fo great 
importance and moment, could not 
retend to give a fuitable anfwer. 
This evafive reply highly offended the 
Cardinal, he therefore fuddenly rofe 
up and departed. His difpleafure was, 
perhaps, greater, as he knew that Sir 

homas had feconded the motion 
when it was firft made. Some time 
after this, being in Wolfey’s gallery 
at Whitehall, his Eminence complain- 
ing of his behaviour upon that occa- 
fion, faid, ** Would to God you had 
** been at Rome when I made you 
*€ Speaker!” 'To which Sir ‘Thomas 
replied, ** Your Grace not offended, 
‘© | wifh I had; I fhould then have 
** enjoyed the pleafure of feeing a 
** place I have long defired to vifit.” 
He then began to praife his gallery, 
and faid, he liked it better than his 
other at Hampton Court; but though 
this appeafed Wolfey for the moment, 
it did not cool his refentment, for af- 
terwards, when the Parliament broke 
up, he perfuaded the King to fend 
him on an embafly to Spain ; but this 
Sir Thomas endeavoured to avoid, by 
pleading want of health, His Ma. 
jefty allowed the juftnefs of his argu- 
ment, and told him, that as he meant 


* It appears that Wolfey about that period had been much offended with fome of 
the Members for divulging the tranfaétions of the Houfe out of doors. The Members 
on the other hand. thought they had an uadoubted right to let tacir friends know what 


was going forward. 
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not to hurt him, but to do him fervice, 
he would think of employing his ta- 
lents in fome other manner. Not 
long after, on the death of Sir R. 
Wingfield, he was appointed Chancel- 
lor of the Duchy of Lancafter ; and 
at the fame time, admitted into fuch 
a high degree of favor with the King, 

“that his Majefty would fometimes go 
to his houfe at Chelfea, without fend- 
ing him previous notice, in order to 
enjoy the pleafure of his converfation 
upon common affairs. 

The King one day having paid him 
an unexpe¢ted vifit of this kind, after 
dinner “ walked in the garden near 
an hour, with his arm about Sir 
Thomas’ neck. When his Majefty 
was gone, Mr. Roper, one of Sir Tho- 
mas’ fons-in-law, obferved to him, 
that he was very happy to enjoy the fa- 
vor of his Sovereign in fo diftin- 
— a manner. ‘To which Sir 

homas replied, ‘* I thank our Lord, 
** fon Roper, I find his Grace to be 
‘* my very good matter, indeed ; and 
«< I believe that he favors me as much 
*< as any fubject within this kingdom; 

but yet I muft tell thee, fon, that I 
have no caufe to be proud of it, 
*¢ for if my head would win him a 
*¢ caftle in France,* he would not fail 
“« to have it ftruck off my fhoulders.” 

It is rather remarkable, that of all 
Henry’s fervants and favorites, none 
was treated by him with greater kind- 
nefs and refpeét than Sir Thomas 
More, and yet none feems better to 
have preferved his independence, or 
to have been lefs folicitous to enjoy 
the {miles of his fovereign. As a 
proof of this, we may cite the free- 
dom with which he delivered his opi- 
nion refpecting the unlawfulnefs of 
Henry’s marriage. The anfwer he 
gave the King upon that occafion does 
the higheft honor to his memory, and 
ought not to be pafled over in filence. 
Clark and Tonftal, Bifhops of Bath 
and Durham, with fome others of the 
Privy Council, having been ordered 
to confult with him, “ to be ‘plain 
** with your Grace,” faid Sir Tho- 
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mas, ** neither my Lord of Durham, 
“© nor my Lord of Bath, nor myielf, 
nor any of your Privy Council, be- 
ing all your fervants, and greatly in- 
debted to your soodnels, are, in 
my judgment, proper counfellors 
for your Grace upon this point ; 
but if you are defirous of under- 
ftanding the truth, you may have 
counfellors who, neither out of re- 
gard to worldly intereft, nor through 
tear of your princely authority, will 
deceive you.” Hethen named Je- 
rome, Auftin, and feveral more of the 
ancient fathers, producing the opi- 
nions he had colle¢ted from them. 
This liberty, obftinate and fevere as 
Henry was, did not exclude him from 
enjoying his Majetty’s friendfhip; and 
we find thatin 1529, he was appoint- 
ed, together with Tonftal, Bifhop of 
Durham, to negociate a peace between 
the Emperor, Henry, and the King 
of France, in which he was fuccefs- 
ful, the peace being concluded at 
Cambray, and with more advantages 
to England than were expected. For 
this, and other eminent fervices, the 
King, on the difgrace of Wolfey, 
thought proper to entruft the great 
feal to Sir Thomas, which was de- 
livered to him on the 25th of Odtober, 
1530. 

In this new employment More ftill 
farther confirmed the opinion enter- 
tained of his abilities, integrity and 
impartiality. The conduct of his pre- 
deceffor had been haughty and proud : 
people of ordinary rank he beheld 
with contempt; nor could they pro- 
cure accefs to him without giving a 
bribe to his fervant. The frene was 
now entirely reverfed ; for the new 
Chancellor behaved with affability to 
all, and the poorer and humbler his 
{uitors were, the more attentive and 
ready he was to hear their caufes, and 
give them rédrefs. It is faid, that 
one of his fons-in-law, Mr. Dauncey, 
found fault with him once, between 
jeft and earneft, for being fo conde- 
fcending; adding, ** You are fo ready 
** to hear every one, poor as well as 


* Henry at that time was at war with France. 
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‘* rich, that thete is no getting any 
“ thing under you; whereas were 
** you otherwife, fome for friendfhip, 
** fome for kindred, and fome for 
** profit, would gladly have my in- 
** tereft to bring them to you. I know 
** I fhould do them wrong if I took 
** any thing from them, becaufe they 
** might as readily prefer their fuits 
** to you themfelves ; but though I 
** think this very commendable in 
** you, yet to me, who am your fon, I 
** find itnot profitable.” “ You fay well, 
** fon, replied the Chancellor ; I am glad 
«© you have fo fcrupulous a confcience ; 
** but there are many other ways in 
** which I can do good to you, and 
** give pleafure to my friends ; be 
* affured of this, upon my faith, 
*« that if the parties will call for juf- 
*€ tice at my hands, then, though my 
** father, whom I love fo dearly, 
“* ftood on one fide, and the devil, 
** whom I deteft, ftood on the other, 
** were the caufe guod, the devil 
* fhould have it.” Many initances 
might be given of More’s rigid ad- 
herence to honor and juftice; but 
the following feems to be an undu- 
bitable proof of it. Another of his 
fons-in-law, Mr. Heron, having a 
fuit depending, was advifed to fubmit 
it to arbitration; prefuming, how- 
ever; on his father’s favor and intereft, 
he rejected this propofal ; and the Chan- 
cellor, upon hearing the caufe, made a 
decree direéily againft him. His 
integrity in this high office appeared 
alfo very confpicuous after his fall, 
when one Parnel, by the inftigation 
of his enemies, accufed him of re- 
ceiving a bribe for making a decree 
againft him, in favour of his antago- 
nift, Vaughan, who gave him a gold 
cup for it. Sir Thomas confeffed 
that he had received the cup from the 
hands of Vaughan’s wife, but imme- 
diately ordering hjs butler to fill it 
with wine, drank to her, and when 
fhe had pledged him, he faid, ** As 
** freely as your hufband hath given 
** this cup to me, as freely do I again 
“* return it, that you may give it to 
** your hufband for his New year’s 
** gift.” At another time, one Gre- 
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fham, having a caufe depending ia 
Chancery, fent Sir Thomas for a New 
year’s gift, a beautiful gilt cup, the 
fafhion of which pleafed him fo much, 
that he ordered one of his own, of 
more value, though of not fo elegant 
a fafhion, to be delivered tothe meflen- 
ger for his mafter; nor would he re- 
ceive the prefent upon any other con- 
dition. With the fame upright refo- 
lution being prefented by one Mrs. 
Goaker, with a pair of glqves, and 
forty pounds in angels put into them, 
he faid to her, ** Miftrefs, fince it 
** would be contrary to good manners 
“* not to receive your New year’s gift, 
«© Taccept your gloves, but as for the 
** lining, I utterly refufe it.” 

It has been afferted by fome hifto- 
rians, that Henry gave the great feal 
to Sir Thomas More, merely with a 
view that he might engage a man fo 
eminent for his learning and virtue, 
to give his opinion in favor of his 
divorce from Queen Catherine. How- 
ever this may be, it evidently appears 
that Sir Thomas always oppofed fuch 
a meafure, and not being able to fa- 
tisfy his confcience refpecting it, and 
fearing that he fhould be required by 
the nature of his office to give a con- 
firmation of that which he knew re- 
pugnant to religion, after having been 
Chancellor for almoft three years, he 
refolved to refign, and for that purpofe 
begged his great and intimate friend, 
theDuke of Norfolk, to intercede with 
his Majetty, that he might be permit- 
ted to deliver up the feals. ‘This re- 
queft was granted, but with reluctance, 
and the feals were accordingly com- 
mitted into his Majefty’s hands, on the 
fifteenth of May, 1533. About the 
time of his refignation, he loit his 
father, to whom in his laft illnefs he 
behaved, as he had always done, with 
every mark of affection and filial piety. 
This event however brought very little 
addition to his fortune, becaufe the 
greater part of his father’s eftate had 
been fettled on his fecond wife, who 
outlived Sir Thomas many years. — 
Wher he refigned the great feal, he 
wrote an apology for himfelf, in which 
he declared to the public, that all the 
revenues 
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revenues and eftates he had by his 
father, his wife, or by purchafe, did 
not amount to the value of fifty pounds 
a year. This affertion will no doubt 
appear ftrange, efpecially to thofe who 
are apt to judge of things from the 
practice of modern times ; but fo great 
was this excellent man’s charity, and 
fo great his contempt of money, that 
though he had held many important 
and lucrative offices, for the fpace of 
more than twenty years, hemadeno pro- 
vifion either for himfelf or his family. 

After he had refigned his office, 
finding that the limited ftate of his 
finances would not permit him to live 
in that fplendor which his rank feemed 
to require, he difmiffed all his gentle- 
men and fervants, but he took care to 
provide fuitable offices for them, that 
none of them might be reduced to 
diftrefs on his account; he fent his 
married children alfo to their houfes, 
having before kept them with him ; 
thus by degrees contra¢ting his family, 
that he might be able to live within 
the bounds of hisfcanty income, which 
amounted at moft to little more than 
an hundred pounds. He now refol- 
ved never more to engage in public 
bufinefs; but, giving himfelf up to 
{tudy and devotion, retired to his 
houfe at Chelfea, to enjoy in tran- 
guility the fweets of domeftic life ; 
not without fome prefages, however, 
of the ftorm that was gathering ; for 
as he was well acquainted with the 
cruel and fickle difpofition of the 
King, he expected to be treated with 
rigor; he therefore prepared himfelf 
with pious refignation to meet that 
fate which he had often foretold would 
befal him. 

The coronation of Ann Boleyn 
being fixed for the 31{t of May, 1533, 
Sir Thomas More was invited to be 
prefent at the ceremony; but this he 
declined, as he had not altered hie 
opinion refpeéting the illegality of the 
King’s divorce from Queen Catharine. 
This refufal exafperated his Majefty, 
and in the enfuing Parliament a bill 
was brought into the Houfe of Lords, 
attainting him and Bifhop Fither, 
with fome others, for countenancing 
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and encoumging Elizabeth Barton, a 
pretended prophetefs, commonly ftyled 
the holy maid of Kent. This woman 
had been fubjeét to hyfterical fits, 
which at times difordered her reafon, 
and made her utter ftrange fpeeches. 
The ignorant people in the neighbour- 
hood imagined fhe was infpired ; and 
a defigning fellow, who was vicar of 
the parifh, thence formed a defign of 
turning this circumftance to his own 
profit and advantage. Tutored by him, 
fhe pretended to infpiration, and de- 
claimed againft the King’s proceedings 
in the affair of the divorce, denounc- 
ing, at the fame time, feveral threats 
againft his Counfellors, for which the 
was afterwards tried and condemned. 
But it appearing, by the cleareft evi- 
dence, that More had no hand in 
carrying on this infamous impofture, 
his enemies were obliged to ftrike his 
name out of the lift. Several other 
accufations equally groundlefs were 
broughtagainft him, and attended with 
no better fuccefs, till the AQ of Su- 
premacy was paffed in 1534. When 
the oath enjoined by it was tendered 
to him, about a month after, he refus 
fed to take it; upon this, he was firft 
put into the cuftody of the Abbot of 
Weftminiter ; but upon a fecond refu- 
fal, four days after, he was committed 
clofe prifoner to the Tower of London, 

When put into confinement, no 
arguments or entreaties could pre- 
vail upon him to acknowledge an 
opinion fo repugnant to his princi- 
ples as that of the King’s fupremacy. 
Rich, who was then folicitor-ge- 
neral, was fent to confer with him; 
but he was very cautious in his re- 
plies, and was only inveigled to fay, 
that any queftion, with .regard to 
Jaw, which eftablithed that preroga- 
tive, was like a two-edged fword; if 
a perfon anfwered one way, it would 
confound his foul, if he anfwered 
another, it would deftroy his body. 
This expreffion was fufficient for the 
informer to found an accufation up- 
on; and Sir Thomas, after having 
lain almoft fifteen months in prifon, 
was arraigned, and tried at the bar 
of the King’s Bench for high treafon. 
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It appears that juries at that period 
were little more than mere formali- 
ties. All the proof againft Sir Tho- 
mas refted upon the teftimony of 
Rich, and though he not only denied 
in the moit folemn manner, the words 
which he was faid to have {poken, but 
fufficiently difcredited the witnefs, the 
jory brought him in guilty, and he 
‘was accordingly condemned to be 
hanged, quartered, and drawn, and 
his Read fixed on a pole, to be placed 
on LondonBridge. But this fentence, on 
accountof the officewhich he had borne, 
wasall except the laft particular, chang- 
ed by the King, into gay 3 

On the sth of July, 1535, the day 
zppointed for his execution, he was 
brought from the ‘Tower about nine 
o’clock ; his beard, which he had al- 
ways been accuftomed to fhave, was 
then long, his vifage appeared very 
pale, and he bore in his hands a red 
crofs, cafting his eyes every now 
and then towards heaven. As he was 
pafling along to the place of execu- 
tion, on Tower Hill, a woman, fub- 
orned as is fuppofed by his adverfaries, 
to difgrace him, came running after 
him, calling out, that he had done 
her a great injury when he had been 
Lord Chancellor, by paffing an unjuft 
decree againft her; to whom he only 
faid, that he remembered her caufe 
very well, and that were he again to 
give fentence, he would not alter what 
he had done. 

When brought to the fcaffold, it ap- 

ared to him fo weak as not to be 
capable of fuftaining his weight ; up- 
on which he faid to the Lieutenant of 
the Tower, who attended him, “ Pray, 
f* Sir, aflift me to get up ; as for my 
** coming down, let me fhift for my- 
 felf.” After having kneeled down 
and repeated a pfalm with great fer- 
vor and devotion, he rofe up, not in 
the leaft daunted, and when the exe- 
cutioner begged him forgivenefs, he 
kiffled him, faying, ‘* This day you 
** will domea greater fervice than ever 
* any man did 3 pull up your fpirits, 


*¢ and be not afraid to do your duty; 
** take heed, therefore, not to mifs 
* your ftroke, left you lofe your ¢re- 
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** dit.” When the executioner of- 
fered to cover his eyes, he faid, * I 
‘© will cover them myfelf,” and im- 
mediately did fo with a cloth which 
he had brought with him for that pur- 
rod then Sale his head on the 

lock, he bade the executioner ftay 
till he had put afide his beard, *¢ for,” 
faid he, ‘* that never was guilty of 
** treafon.” 

His body being interred in the chapel 
of the Tower, wasafterwards begged by 
his daughter Margaret, and depofited 
on the fouth-fide of the chancel in the 
church of Chelfea, where a mony- 
ment, with an infcription written by 
himfelf, had been erected fome time 
before. The fame affectionate daugh- 
ter found means alfo to procure his 
head, after it had remained upon 
London bridge fourteen days, which 
fhe carefully preferved in a leaden 
box till there was an opportunity of 
removing it to Canterbury, where fhe 
placed it in a vault under a chapel 
near St. Dunftan’s church, belonging 
to the Roper family, into which the 
was married, 

This eminent man was of a middle 
ftature, and extremely well propor- 
tioned ; his complexion was fair, with 
a light tinéture of red; the colour of 
his hair was a dark cheftnut, he had 
grey eyes, and a thin beard. His 
countenance, the true index of his 
mind, was always cheerful and _plea- 
fant, compofed by habit into an agree- 
able fmile, feeming calculated for mirth 
and feftivity, rather than for gravity or 
dignity. In walking his right fhoulder 
appeared higher than the other, but 
this was occafioned by habit, and not 
by any defect of nature. The reft of 
his body was entirely faultlefs, only his 
hands were fomewhat clumfy and ruftic. 

In his drefs he was for the moft part 
very plain; but when the dignity of his 
office required it he conformed to 
cuftom. His conftitution was gene- 
rally healthy ; but towards the latter 
part of his life he complained of a 
pain in his breaft, and fome decay of 
ftrength, which afforded him a fuffi- 
cient pretext for refigning the Chan- 
cellorfhip, i 
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It is univerfally allowed, that Sir 
Thomas More was admirably {killed 
in every branch of polite literature ; 
and Bifhop Burnet, who treats him 
very feverely, both as a writer, and a 
perfecutor of thé reformers, owns, 
that for juftice, contempt of money, 
humility, and true generofity of mind, 
he was an example to the age in which 
he lived. He is however charged 
‘with fome foibles, the principal of 
which feems to have been too great an 
affetation of fingularity. The levity 
of his wit in jeiting, was cenfured by 
Lord Herbert, and in this he is fup- 
ported by Erafmus, who calls him 
another Democritus. The well known 
ftory of his witticifm in the laft fcene 
of his life, after his head was laid 
upon the block, when he put afide 
his beard, gave birth to that celebra- 
ted irony of the Duke of Buckingham, 


Tho’ who can choofe but pity 
A dying hero, miferably witty. 


His apology, however, was written 
by Mr. Addifon, who confiders his 
mirth, which was natural to him all 
his life before,’ to be at this time the 
effe& of his innocence. His death, fays 
he, was of a piece with his life ; there 
was nothing in it new, forced or af- 
feéted. He faw nothing in death to 
put him from his ordinary humour ; 
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and as he died under a fixed and fet. 
tled hope of immortality, he thought 
any unufual degree of horror or con- 
cern improper on fuch -an occafion, 
as it had nothing in it which could 
dejeét or terrify him. However, he 
concludes with the following remark, 
that what was philofophy in this ex- 
traordinary man, would be phrenzy 
in any ore who did not refemble him, 
as well in the chearfulnefs of his tem- 
per, as in the fanétity of his life and 
manners. 
By his firft wife he had four chil- 

dren, who all furvived him; three 
daughters, and one fon. Sir Thomas 
had the three daughters firft, and his 
wife very much defired a boy; at 
length fhe brought him this fon, who 
proved little better than an idiot ; 
upon which, Sir Thomas, it is faid, 
told his lady fhe had prayed fo long 
for a boy, that fhe had now one who 
would be a boy as long as he lived. 
However, he had all the advantages 
that a liberal education could give 
him, by which his natural parts si 
to have been greatly improved. After 
the death of his father, he was com- 

mitted to the ‘Tower, for refufing the 
fame oath of fupremacy, and condem- 
ned; but afterwards pardoned, and 
fet at liberty, which favor he did 
not long furvive. 


Ox rut ADULTERATION or WINES.* 


S wine has now become a great 

A object of commerce, the venders 
of it, efpecially in great cities, where 
the avidity of gain is fo fertile in ar- 
tifices, have been induced to adulterate 
it with different fubftances, to give it 
a more beautiful color ; to commu- 
nicate a certain roughnefs to it, when 
it happens to be too mild; to make 
it keep better; to recover it when it 
begins to be four, or to correé&t a 
Breat many other faults which it may 
ave contracted. We know that in 
order to accomplith thefe different 


views, fome have employed the fnoke 
of fulphur, a diffolution of alum, 
gelatinous fubftances, metallick calces, 
neutral falts, vegetable juices, &c.— 
It is needlefs to enlarge upon thefe 
objects, which are well known ; it 
will be fufficient to indicate a few 
fimple proceffes, by which frauds of 
this kind may be difcovered, and 
thofe who are fond of wine, freed 
from any apprehenfions when they 
drink it. 

The moft ufual fault of wines is, 
that they turn four; hence it happens 


* Extra&ed from a {mall work publifhed at Florence, entitled, Metodo di coge 


mofcere alcune delle piu dannofe adulteragioni che fi fanno ai viniy ce 


that 
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that recourfe is fo often had to cerufe, 
and to litherage, or any other calx 
‘of lead, which may abforb the acid, 
and which befides has the unlucky 
property of forming with it a fweet 
falt, known by the name of Sacch. 
Saturni, or, Sugar of Lead. To 
difcover the prefence of this falt, it 
-is well known that a kind of liquor 
is ufed, called liquor vini probatorius, 
which may be eafily obtained by boil- 
ing two ounces. of orpiment, and an 
ounce and a half of quick-lime, in 
twelve ounces of water. By pouring 
a little of this liquor into wine.adul- 
terated with lead, the wine immedi- 
ately becomes muddy, and a fediment 
is formed. Other chemitts fubftitute 
for this liquor liver of volatile ful- 
phur,* which inftantaneoufly com- 
municates the color of ink to wine in 
which any calx of lead has been dif- 
folved. 

Chemiftry teaches us different me- 
thods of difcovering whether wine 
be adulterated by means of fulphur, 
and if it is mixed with alum ; but a 
fimple and infallible one is that which 
barites or ponderous earth furnifhes 
us. It is well known that this earth 
has the property of uniting with vi- 
triolic acid, whether it finds it fepa- 
rate or combined with falts, and by 
this union it forms a white powder, 
which precipitates to the bottom of 
the veflel. ‘To prove wine adulterated 
with fulphur, alum, or any other vi- 
triolic falt, it will be neceflary to ufe 
only a folutiont of ponderous earth, 
made by vinegar or tartar. As foon 
as a little of this folution is poured 
into wine of that kind, it will become 
muddy,and the white powder of which 
we have fpoken, will be feen pre- 


proof is eafy, and within the reach 
of every body. 

To difcover in general the exift- 
ence of any metallic fabftance, which 
may have been mixed in wine, either 
in the ftate of calx, or combined with 
fome mineral acid, phlogifticated 
alkali may be ufed, that is to fay, the 
mineral alcali (foda), or potath, 
which has been long boiled iin a’ fuf- 
ficient quantity of water, with three 
parts of Pruffian blue to one of al- 
kali. If a little of this liquor be 
poured upon wine not adulterated, no 
fudden change is produced, but if any 
metallic fubftance has been diffolved 
in it, the alkaline liquor produces an 
immediate precipitation, which af- 
fumes an earthy appearance, and may 
be of various colors. 

The different fubftances of which 
we have before fpoken, and which 
may be employed to adulterate wine, 
are more or le{s pernicious according 
to their nature and properties : this is 
not the cafe with the vegetable juices 
which are fometimes ufed for colout- 
ing wine; fuch as logwood, the grapes 
of the phytolaca, the juice of yeb/e tf, 
the berries of the croton tin@orium, &c. 
We fhall not therefore enlarge upon 
the methods of difcovering when they 
are mixed with wine; it 1s, however, 
of importance to be acquainted with 
the marks of all wines which have 
been adulterated. The celebrated 
Scopoli gives the ‘following: ‘* In 
** diftilling,” fayshe, ‘* fophifticated 
** wine, or a mixture of this kind 
“* with wine of a good quality, a 
“ pure extract will Be obtained, ho- 
“© mogeneous, and of a good colour, 
‘* but mach paler, and always mixed 


rasta to the bottom. This method 
0 


* To prepare this liver of volatile fulphur, pound in a mortar one part of flour of 
fulphur, with two parts of {al ammoniac ; to this add fix parts of quicklime, flaked 
in the air, mix up the whole with a fufficient quantity of water, and dittil it over a 


flow fire with the proper precautions. 


- + Barites rarely exifts pure in nature, it is found united with vitriolic acid, which 
forms the ponderous earth. To free it from this ftate of combination, the barites 
muft be calcined for the fpace of an hour in a crucible, over a {trong fire, after 
having reduced it to a very fine powder, and added to it a fixth part of its 
weight of charcoal, This operation being finifhed, diftilled vinegar muft be poured 
over this matter-until an efferveflence is raifed; let it be then filtered, and let the 
proportion of vinegar be augmented, and you will have the folution of ponderous 


earth by vinegar, propet for proving wine. 
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“ with blackifo particles, and defti- 
** tute of the favour and fmell of the 
** extract of wine not adulterated.” 
The fame naturalift has alfo obferved 
that, by pouring phlogifticated alkali 
upon fophifticated wine, there is left at 
the bottom of the liquor a fediment, 
which, when feparated from it by fil- 
tering, and dried flowly in the thade, 
has a yellow colour, a little inclining 
to brown, 

We may then conclude, that wine 
is not adulterated by any of the me- 
thods above-mentioned, if it becomes 
green when volatile cauftic alkali, or 
liver of volatile fulphur is added to 
it; if ic does not become muddy by 
phlogifticated alkali; if it does not 
precipitate a ponderous white powder 
with the acid or tartareous folution of 
barites ; and laftly, if, in diftilling, no 
blackith particles are perceived in the 
dregs, 

If curiofity, or fome other parti- 
cular view, fhould induce any one to 
afcertain the precife nature of the 
fubftance employed to adulterate wine, 
recourfe may be had to various me- 
thods. But it will be proper to make 
a preliminary diftinétion. We ought 
to diftinguifh adulterated wines into 
four different kinds. ‘Thofe which 
contain vitriolic falts, proper for com- 
municating to them a roughnefs of 
tafte; thofe in which metallic calces 
have been diffolved, to reftore them 
when four; thofe which may have 
both the faults above-mentioned ; and 
laftly; thofe compounded of a mix- 
ture of f{poilt wine with wine of a 
good quality. To the firft kind we 
muft refer thofe which become mud- 
dy, when a little of the acid or tar- 
tareous folution of barites is poured 
upon them, and which difcover no 
change on the addition of phlogitti- 
cated alkali, TThofe which become 
muddy by phlogifticated alkali, and 
experience no change by barites, are 
of the fecond kind; thofe which are 
changed by both of thofe fubftances 
are of the third; and laftly, we muft 
refer to the fourth fpecies, thofe on 
which none of thofe reattives can af- 
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fe& any change, but which, on dif 
tillation, leave blackifh particles in 
their dregs. 

Vitriolic acid may exift in wine, 
fuch as, it detaches itfelf from ful- 
phur upon combutftion, or under the 
form of vitriolic tartar; or laftly, 
under that of alum. In the two firft 
cafes cauftic volatile alkali will render 
the wine green, and as it were opaque, 
which will end foon after in a preci- 
pitation of the colouring matter of 
the wine, if it contains pure fulphu- 
reous acid, or vitriolic tartar; but if 
it -contains alum, fuch an alkali will 
produce no precipitation; on the con- 
trary, it will render the liquor clearer, 
To diftinguifh afterwards which of 
thefe two methods of adulteration has 
been ufed, it will be neceffary only 
to pour into the wine a drop of the 
diffolution of lime or marble in ni- 
trous acid, and if the wine becomes 
muddy, and produces a fudden preci- 
pitation, it will be a fign that it con- 
tains pure fulphureous acid. 


Sophifticated wine of the fecond - 


clafs, that is to fay, wine which con- 
tains fome metallic fubftance, and 
which becomes muddy, by a mixture 
of phlogifticated alkali, without be- 
ing changed by a folution of barites, 
may be examined in the following 
manner: Put fome of it into three 
different glaffes ; into the firft quantity 
pour a little phlogifticated alkali ; in- 
to the fecond, borax diflolved in wa- 
ter; and into the third, fome drops 
of oil of vitriol, or a ftrong folution 
of alum. If, in the firft cafe, a pow- 
der of an azure color precipitates, 
we may be affured that the wine con- 
tains iron ; and if the precipitation is 
of a theftnut color, we may conclude 
that it contains copper. In the fe- 
cond cafe, if the liquor becomes 
muddy without precipitating an azure 
powder, it is a fign that the liquor 
contains corrofive fublimate. In the 
third cafe, if the liquor exhibits none 
of the preceding phenomena, and if 
in becoming muddy it produces a 
white fediment, it is an indication 
of its containing lead; and if it pro- 

2 duces 
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duces this fediment without becoming 
muddy, it is much to be feared that 
it is adulterated with arfenick *. 
With regard to wine of the third 
clafs, that which becomes muddy by 
barites and phlogitticated alkali, and 
which contains both vitriolic falts and 
metallic fubftances, it muft alfo be 
divided into four portions, To the 
firft add a fmall quantity of the de- 
coftion of gall-nuts; to the fecond, 
borax; to the third, oil of vitriol; 
‘and to the fourth, phlogifticated al- 
kali. If, in the firft cafe, the wine 
becomes black, it is evident that it 
contains vitriol. In the fecond cafe, 
3f the fame wine, which did not be- 
come black by the mixture of the 
gall-nut, becomes muddy by borax, 
we may conclude that it contains 
alum or fulphureous acid, either pure 
or combined, and corrofive fublimate 
befides. In the third cafe, if the 
fame wine, which did not appear 
muddy on the addition of borax, be- 
comes white with oil of vitriol, and 
if it depofes a fediment of the fame 
color, we may be affured that it 
contains fulphureous acid, or alum 
with lead. y, if, in the fourth 
cafe, the fame wine which did not 
turn black by the decoétion of the 
gall-nut, and which did not become 
muddy by oi] of vitriol or borax, 
recipitates a white powder by phlo- 
gifticated alkali, it contains either 
alum, or a neutral vitriolic falt, with 
a dofe of arfenick, 
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It may be readily conceived, that 
when different fophiftications of wine 
are united together, they will exhi- 
bit all the various phenomena by 
which they are charatterifed fepa- 
rately. 

Different experiments, no lefs eafy, 
may ferve to difcover the nature of 
thofe metallic fubftances above-mene 
tioned, efpecially when they are con- 
founded together. For example: if 
in putting a {mall bit of copper, or a 
piece of coin of that metal into wine, 
and leaving it there for fome time, 
the liquor becomes muddy, and if 
the copper appears as if filvered over, 
we may be affured that the wine is 
adulterated with corrofive {ublimate. 
If, on leaving a {mall polithed ne, 
plate of iron in wine, it appears to 
changed into copper, that wine is fo- 
phifticated with copper, or contains 
verdigreafe. If on burning, on a 
heated plate of iron, the precipita- 
tion obtained from different wines, by 
means of phlogifticated alkali, it eva- 

orates withont any particular fmell, 

it contains mercury; if it exhales a 

white fmoke, accompanied with a 

fmell like that of garlick, it is a fign 

of its being mixed with arfenick. If 
there remains a yellowifh earth, de- 

prived of fmell and volatility, it in- 

dicates lead ; and if this earth or me. 

tallic calx is of a dark-red or black ’ 
color, it announces iron.  Frefh 

proofs may ftill be made, by reviving 

the femetals, 


A STRIKING INSTANCE or TURKISH JUSTICE, 


Merchant of Smyrna had a fon, 

who, after profiting by that 
confined education which the Turks 
generally give their children, had 
rifen to the office of Naib, that is to 
fay, of Lieutenant to the Cadi, whofe 
principal duty is, to infpeé the weights 
and meafures which the merchants ufe 


in commerce. One day as this officer 
was going his ordinary round, fome - 
neighbours of the old merchant, who 

had long been acquainted with his dif, 
honeft dealing, advifed him to be pre- 
pared for the vifit of the Naib, and to 
take care to conceal his weights and 


meafures before he fhould appear ; but 


* This adulteration of wine by two dreadful poifons, viz. corrofive fublimate 
and arfenick, is praétifed by the Dutch, who tranfport French wines to diftant coun 


tries, in order to make them keep. 


For this purpofe they fumigate the infide of 


the catks with fulphur and rolin, a pradtice highly dapgerous and perniciqus. 
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this old offender, thinking that as the 
Naib was his own fon, he would not 
expofe him to public difgrace, inftead 
of following the advice given, fell a 
laughing, and with great unconcern, 
waited at the door of his fhop for the 
officer’s arrival. ‘The Naib, who was 
not ignorant of his father’s character 
and difpofition, and who had often 
warned him of his danger, and 
earneftly requefted him to change his 
conduét, refolved at length to make 
an example of him. Add gy 
therefore in a: grave tone, * brio 

«* me,” faid he, ** your balance an 

* weights, they muit be examined 
** publickly.” The old merchant af- 
fuming a {miling countenance, beg- 
ged his fon to pafs on, and to come 
and dine with him on his return. 
«« No,” replied the officer, fternly, 
“* let me firft fee if your weights are 
«« juft.—Soldiers, bring me hither 
** jmmediately his balance and his 
** weights.” e father, after having 
feen his fraudulent weights and meafures 
deftroyed, vainly imagined that all was 
over, and began to confole himfelf for 
the lofs he had fuftained, when the 
Naib condemned him, not only to 
pay a fine of fifty piaftres, but to re- 
ceive as many blows of a ftick on the 
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foles of his feet, which. punifhment 
was inftantly infli€ted, notwithftand. 
ing all the tears and cries of the old 
man. 

The fon then difmounting from 
his horfe, threw himfelf at the feet of 
the merchant, and burfting into tears, 
** Father,” faid he, “ I have now 
** difcharged my duty to my God, to 
“* my Sovereign, and to my country. 
“« Permit me, with a figh, to dif- 
«© charge that which I owe to nature. 
“* Juftice is blind; it is the hand of 
** God upon earth ; it knows not pa- 
“«* rents; you have offended juftice ; 
‘* another would have punifhed you ; 
«* IT am forry it has fallen to my Jot, 
«* but my duty is my fupreme law.— 
‘* Let me befeech you to be juft for 
«© the future, and inftead of blaming, 
** pity that fon, who, after having fe- 
“* veral times admonifhed yon, has 
“* been compelled by your own frau- 
‘* dulent behaviour and obftinacy to 
** exercife the feverity of the law 
“* againft you.” ‘ 

‘The Sultan, informed of this adven- 
ture, raifed the young Naid to the 
office of Cadi; by degrees he was pro- 
moted to that of Vizir, and no one 
in that ftationever difplayed more pru- 
dence, wifdom and juftice. 


OBSERVATIONS ox tHe MANNER or MAKING HERBALS. 


BY THE ABBE HAUY. 


PROM THE MEMOIRS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES AT 
PARIS.* 


F all the produ€tions of nature, 
there are none more fufceptible of 


. change than vegetables, or which re- 


quire more care and attention for 
their prefervation, Flowers, in par- 
ticujJar, foon lofe their colors in an 
herbal, and affume others, quite dif- 
ferent from thofe beftowed upon them 
by nature. Yellow grows pale, or be- 
comes entirely effaced ; blue and red 
are ftill more apt to fade or difappear 
entirely. ‘The flowers of the violet, 
the campanula, of feveral fpecies of 
geranium, and of a multitude of other 


plants, which add tothe ornament of 
the fields, and often to that even of 
our gardens, become, in a few days, 
fomuch tarnifhed, that they cannot be 
known by any eye but that of the 
experienced botanift. 

This inconvenience I have endea- 
voured to remedy, at leaft, in part ; 
and as 1 found it almoft impoflible to 
fix the natural colors of plants, I at- 
tempted to difcover a method of fub- 
ftituting artificial colors for them 
which might not fade, fo that the 
flower, by preferving its bloom, and 


* For the year 1785, the laft volume publifhed, 
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all its effential characteriftics, might 
in fome degree exhibit. its natural co- 
lor. For this purpofe, I painted a 
piece of fine paper with water colors, 
in fuch a manner as to have, as much 
as poffible, the fame degree of ftrength 
as thofe of nature, only a little fainter, 
for a reafon which I fhall mention 
hereafter. When I had done this, I 
threw the leaves of the flower into 
fpirits of wine, where they foon 
loft.all their colors, and were reduced 
to whitifh tranfparent membranes. 
After having dried them thoroughly, 
by prefling them between two folds of 
a fine cloth, I laid them upon the co- 
Joured paper, by the means of a thick 
varnifh, which I took care to fpread 
over the paper in order that they 
might adhere to it. I afterwards drew 
another paper, feveral times over the 
flower, prefling it ftrongly with my 
hand until all the leaves were proper- 
ly applied, and until the artificial co- 
lor appeared through them. In this 
operation, the color becomes a little 
darker’; for which reafon, in colour- 
ing the paper, it will be neceflary to 
make the tints a little fainter than 
what they are naturally. I after- 
wards left the flower a few moments 
in a prefs, then, having cut the paper 
around it, Lapplied it with a diffelution 
of gum-arabic to the place it fhould 
occupy on the plant which had been 
before fixed by means of the fame 
diffolution, to a piece of paper of a 
proper fize. 

It will’ be of great fervice when 
thofe flowers even are applied, which 
have permanent colors, fuch as the 
greater part of the wild ranunculufes, 
to begin by cementing the flowers toa 
piece of paper, and to cut it round 
the leaves, as in the preceding cafe, 
before they are added to the plant. 
This operation renders them more na- 


CURIOUS ACCOUNT 
Titi Spaniards, that is to fay the 


illiterate part of them, are 


firmly perfuaded that St, Catherine 


tural, and if their pofition is. fach, 
that they cover the leaves of theplant, 
which will often happen, the color 
of the leaves does not injure that of 
the flowers, by appearing’ through 
their delicate membranes, which are, 
in part, diaphonous. 

‘There are fome plants, the leaves 
of which, on account of their thick- 
nefs and fpongy fubftance, cannot eafi- 
ly be dried, and which become black, 
before their juices have been extraét- 
ed by the ordinary mode of drying. 
Such, among others, are thofe of the 
orchis. I have obferved that by peel- 
ing off, with a pointed knife, the thin 
pellicle which covers the lower part of 
thefe leaves, before I cemented them 
to the paper, it greatly haftened their 
deficcation, fo that it generally took 

lace in two or three days, and.even 
ina much fhorter fpace of time. ‘The 
leaves then preferved their verdure in 
a great meafure, or, at leaft, affumed 
only a tint inclining a very little to 
yellow, without ever sppesting of 
that black color which indicates the 
laft degree of decay in. a fpecies.of 
productions the moft beautiful and 
pleafing in nature. 

I have fubmitted to the infpeétion 
of the academy, the violet, the gera- 
nium, and the common poppy of the 
fields, the artificial colors of which 
have preferved their luftre for many 
years. Ihave added alfo three fpecies 
of orchis, the leaves of which, ftill 
retain their frefhnefs, after being 
dried ten years, the fummer adonis, 
and common cinque foil, &c. the na- 
tural colors of which have been pre- 
ferved without any other precaution 
than the care which I took to dry 
them between folds of warm pa- 
per as {peedily as I poffibly could, and 
not to expofe them to the air, or to 
moifture, 


or a SPANISH PLAY. 


taught nar ny | in the Univerfity of 
Alcala. To doubt of a fact fo well 
authenticated, would be to expofe 
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one’s felf to the fury of the Inquifition. 

Thefirft a&t of this piece is taken 
up with the funeral ceremonies of a 
profeffor of theology at Alcala. The 
univerfity attend in a body, ‘to give 
public aang of their gfief, and 
the profeffor’s funeral oration is pro- 
nounced with great gravity. Next 
come _a troop of ftudents, who form 
a kind of dance, in which fome of 
them reprefent the Virtues, and others 
the Vices. This is not at all furpri- 
fing upon a theatre, where, in ano- 
ther tragedy, the twelve peers of 
France, with the Emperor Charle- 
magne, are introduced ; the Cardinals 
of the facred college, and fometimes 
his Holinefs himfelf. 

The fecond aét commences with an 
interview between St. Catherine and 
the Saviour of the world. ‘ Cathe- 
* rine, my girl,” fays Jefus, “ do 
** you know me?” * Ah! Lord,” re- 
plies fhe, ‘‘ though my eyes fhould 
** not be able to know you, can my 
© heart not know you?” ‘** Cathe- 
** rine,” returns Jefus, “ I have 
‘© chofen you to be an authentic tef- 
“«* timony of my greatnefs. It is even 
** jn the ohn of yoyr fex chat I 
** will difplay my power.” 

Immediately, by virtue of a divine 
cap which he puts on her head, he in- 
fufes into hera knowledge of theology; 
makes her acquainted with all the fub- 
tleties of em infpires her with 
the talent of difputing categorically, 
and beftows upon her fuch a fhare of 
affurance, that fhe is able to filence 
the moft obftinate antagonift, as well 
as the moft fubtle philofopher. Jefus 
then difappears. Catherine, filled 
with that courage which the prefence 
and converfation of the Saviour infu- 
fed into her foul, and burning with a 
defire to attack all the doétors of the 
univerfity, goes and afks the vacant 
chair from the governor of the city. 

Thefe two atts muft prove highly 
interefting to the audience; but left 
they fhould not perhaps have the fame 
effect on the pedi, we fhall proceed 
to the laft act of the piece. 

In the laft aét, St. Catherine is feen 
feated in the profeffor’s chair, difpu- 
ting with great eloquence againit all 
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thofe who dare encounter her. ‘The 
cap performs wonders. Around her 
ftanda number of doétors, in gowns 
trimmed with furs, whofe pride, foon 
humbled, gives Rome: though with 
reluctance, to jealous admiration. Ca- 
therine, however, is not entirely tri- 
umphant. An old doétor arrives, 
pale vifaged, and almoft bent to the 
earth, whofe prefence reyives hope 
in the hearts of the vanquifhed. Eve- 
ry eye is fixed upon this old: cham- 
sion ; but nobody knowshim. He is, 
indeed, no other than the devil—a 
being ever ready to thwart, in every 
thing, the defigns and power of our 
Saviour. 

He approaches flowly, with a large 
pair of fpectacles on hignofe,, an evi- 
dent teftimony of his great ability ; 
his long robe {weeps the hall ;' but it 
is too fhort to cover an enormous 
tail, which he in vaih-attempts to 
conceal. Satan is now known; and 
the whole afflembly wait with equal 
impatience and fear to fee the iffue 
of a combat, from which they dare 
not hope that Catherine will extricate 
herfelf with too much honor. 

The cautious demon advances, and 
a thefis is prefented him, ** on the im- 
** mortality of the foul.” ‘This he de- 
nies, and fupports his affertion with 
great art and addrefs ; but Catharine, 
after having fuffered him to run on 
for fome time, at length filences him 
by the following argument: ‘ Or. 
** pheus went down to hell, therefore 
** the foul is immortal.” Behold the 
devil foiled! the whole affembly tef- 
tify their applaufes, and a thoufand 
voices repeat, ** He is confounded ! 
** he is confounded ! 

The poor devil is now hiffed and 
hooted at, and obliged to fly from 
the hands of the enraged multitude, 
who purfue’him with great fury. 

The company then proceed with 
much triumph to inftal Gatherine into 
the diftinguifhed and honorable office 
of Profellor in Theology, and the ce- 
remony concludes witha grand ball, at 
which all the citizens of Alcala dance, 
together with their wives; and they 
oblige all the members of the Univer- 
fity to dance along with them. 

SOME 
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Some PARTICULARS concrrninc Mr. VAILLANT’s JOURNEY 
ro THE INTERIOR PARTS or AFRICA. 


HIS learned naturalift, who 

has. refided five years in the 
fouthern parts of Africa, depart- 
ed from the Cape of Good Hope 
with three waggons, each drawn by 
ten oxen, in order to make obferva- 
tions in natural hiftory and botany. 
Several dogs, a cock, and an ape fol- 
lowed. Among his baggage he car- 
ried three hundred pounds of lead, 
‘and powder in proportion, to make 
tartouches. Ten Hottentots, whofe 
he underftands, accompa- 

nied him. He had abundance of 
provifions, and a fufficient quantity 
of ftrong liquors. Attended by this 
train, he , without any danger, 
ang the territories of different 
overeigns; after which he found 

only hordes, who réceived him with 
much friendfhip, and who often put 
themfelves under his protection. Thefe 
tribes are Nomades, or wandering 
people, who fojourn in one part of 
the country no longer than while 
they find ifions: they often emi- 
grate, neti mes to a great dif- 
‘tance. The country through which 
he travelled was rude in its afpett, 
and fo difficult’ to be paffed, that his 
attendants were obliged, from time to 
time, to cut down the wood, in or- 
der to make a paflage. When he had 
advanced a great way into the country, 
’ he met with whole herds of elephants, 
which were firft obferved in a cop- 
pice, by a Hottentot who had climb 
ed upa tree. The African having 
remarked one feparated from the reft, 
Mr. Vaillant made a circuit, in order 
to a better view of the animal, 
which he faw fhake its head ; for the 
elephant, when motionlefs, amidft 
the rere appeared to him like a 
rock.’: He fired at it, and the ball of 
his cdrabine penctrating its forehead, 
killed it upon the fpot. Mr. Vail- 
Jant, however, had the prudence, be- 


* Few of thefe animals have ever been feen alive in Europe. 
Suidas obferves, that Cafar was the firft who ex- 


fhewn at Rome as great curiofities. 


fore he fired, to point out the cop- 
pice to his Hottentots, giving them 
orders to fet fire to the bufhes, and to 
the dry and long grafs which fur- 
rounded it, as it is well known that 
elephants may always be put to Aight 
by fire. This traveller killed five 
others at the bottom of a rock, to 
which he had retired, in order to a- 
void danger : he difpatched them with 
the greater facility, as the whole 
troop in their flight were obliged to 
pafs within mutket-fhot of the place 
where he ftood. He killed alfo five ca- 
meleopards, one of which animals was 
brought to Paris *. 

He remarked, that the lion when 
not hungry flies from man ; but one 
bolder chan the reft ftopped and gazed 
upon him, with a look full of majef- 
tic dignity, which Mr. Vaillant ree 
turned with equal firmnefs and intre- 
pidity, without turning afide, and 
without attempting to fly. 

This botanical traveller had a cock 
with him, to ferve him inftead of a 
watch, in cafe his time-keeper fhould 
be deranged ; and an ape, to tafte the 
fruits and provifions, that he might 
know thofe which were fit to be eaten. 
This wife precaution, perhaps, faved 
him from being poifoned. ‘The cock 
followed, fearching out his way du- 
ring the whole journey ; and the ape, 
to refrefh itfelf, fometimes got upon 
the back of one of the large dogs, 


with which he lived in the greateft 


harmony. 

Mr. Vaillant, who employed five 
years in this journey, has brought 
with him a curious and valuable col- 
lection of plants, engravings of which 
are now executing. He has travelled 
over a confiderable part of Africa im 
the courfe of this expedition, and 
viewed many curious obje¢ts, which 
no other European ever had an oppor- 
tunity of examining. 


They were formerly 


_ hibited one of them to the Roman people. Several of them attended the triumphant 


entry of the Emperor Aurclian. 
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BY DOCTOR JOHN PERKINS, 


FROM TRANSACTIONS OF THE 


' N 71TH refpeét to water-fpouts, 

what I am about to confider 
is, whether water afcends or defcends 
in thefe bodies? A queftion which it 
is reafonable to think fhould be de- 
termined by facts, and the nature of 
things ; and concerning which, if we 
with to attain to any certainty, we 
muft be careful not to be mifled by 
fuch appearances and imaginations, as 
have hitherto commanded the general 
belief. 

Agreeable to this method of ingui- 
ry, 1 fhall, in the firit place, produce 
the obfervations of three or four per- 
fons, in whom I can confide for fim- 
plicity and honefty of intention. 

The firft is that of Captain Mel- 
ling, formerly of Bofton, who in- 
formed me, that in a voyage from the 


Weft-India iflands, in the month of 


Auguft, in a warm day juft at even- 
ing, a fpout fell clofe by the veffel, 
and in two or three feconds of time, 
came acrofs the ftern where he then 
was. A flood of water, as he expref- 
fed it, poured upon him, and almoft 
beat him down, fo that he was obliged 
to lay hold of what was neareft to 
him, to prevent being wafled over. 
board, which in his fright he was ap- 
prehenfive of. But the {pout immedi- 
ately paffed off with a roaring noife 
into the fea. I afked him if he tafled 
the water? ‘* Tafte it!” faid he, 
“* IT could not help tafting it, it ran 
** into my mouth, nofe, eyes and 
** ears.” ‘* Was it then frefh or 
falt?”’ ** As frefh,” faid he, ** as 
“ ever I tafted {pring water in my 
‘© life.” 

The next account I had was from 
Captain John Wakefield, alfo of Bof- 
ton, which was, that being juft within 
the ftraits of Gibraltar, a fpout fell 
clofe by his thip witha great roaring, 
which he heard as he was fitting in the 
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cabbin, the men upon deck imme- 
diately crying out for him to come 
up, which he inftantly did, and faw it 
travelling away before the fhip, fo near 
that he plainly faw the water defcend. 
His men afiured him that it did fo 
from the beginning. He told me the 
wind was very {mall during the opera- 
tion of it. 

Captain John Howland, of the 
fame town, told me that in paffing the 
calm latitudes, a fpout fell fo near that 
he evidently faw the water defcend, 
very contrary to his former opinion 
concerning thefe bodies. 

Mr. Samuel Spring, of the fame 
town, told me that in a voyage from 
India, in paffing the ftraits of, Malac- 
ca, a fpout fell by eftimation about 
fifty yards from his fhip; the ap- 
pearance of which was that of a 
column of water; or rather a ftream 
of almoft contiguous drops, from the 
cloud dowa into the fea, making a 
great froth in the place like water 
falling among rocks, as he expreffed 
it. He faid it was extremely plain 
that the water defcended. One of 
the fhip’s crew was with him when he 
gave me this account, and confirmed 
it. 

Many other accounts I have had 
from thofe who have feen fpouts, but 
fo indeterminate as not to be worth 
much notice ; I therefore content my- 
felf with the above, which fpeak for 
themfelves. 

In the next place, I fhall make a 
few remarks on Mr. Stuart’s figures of 
oe which he togk in the Mediter- 
anean, as they are to be feen in the 
Philofophical Tranfactions of London, 
Le Motte’s Abridgment ; particularly 
onthe pointing tothe place of {pattering 
in the water, and the great roarthat at- 
tends the operation of a large {pout ; 
the buth about the fogt or bafe of a great 
4 {pout ; 
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fpout ; the break or partition in the trunk 
of it at the top of the bufh; and the 
pillar-like appearance within the bufh. 

Firtt, I thall endeavour to give fome 
idea of the nature and caufe of the 
pointing, by the external and apparent 
means that nature ufes in the produc- 
tion of a fpout; for as to the inti- 
mate operations of nature, our facul- 
ties cannot reach them. ‘Two or three 
obfervations I fuppofe will readily be 
grantec, and fhorten my work. 

One is, that thofe places where the 
Jower region of air is drawn away on 
éne or both fides, either by the heat of 
neighbouring continents, or in the 
calm latitudes, from which it paffes 
away into, and for the fupply of the 
equatorial expence, are likely to be 
the places moft liable to {pouts. 

In the next place, I expect it will 
be granted that the air is much colder 
in the upper regions, and of con- 
fequence, fpecifically heavier than 
that near the furface, by which 
when there are little or no differing 
motions of the air (i. e. winds) in or 
about the region of the clouds, par- 
ticular fpots of air and vapour in the 
cloud, may be difpofed to defcend, 
and, when fo, will very aptly take a 
particular channel downwards. ‘Thefe 
things being granted, what is of alike 
kind will readily be fo difpofed too; as 
when the atmofphere is full of vapours 
condenfing into clouds, this conden- 
fation may be quicker in one place 
than in another, which by the acquir- 
ed cold, will become more weighty, 
and prefs moft in a particular point. 
Thus it may defcend through the more 
rarified and yielding fubjacent region ; 
the firft drops piercing and making a 
channel, may facilitate the defcent of 
the vapour, till it pais on what Stuart 
calls a fword-like appearance. Theagi- 
tation caufed by defcending will acce- 
Jerate condenfatioa, which together 
with the drops pafling through the va- 
pour in this channel, may at every 
ftop in the paflage be wafting the va- 
pour, by taking it up into lefler maffes 

of water, till it ends im a point, which 


it will in this cafe naturally do, be- 
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caufe the fwifteft motion down, is in 
the centre of the pointing body. 

Such a fpout may increafe fo as to 
form mafles of water, the fubftance of 
the cloud, all obftacles removed, paf- 
fing down in greater abundance, and 
fill more fwiftly condenfing ; or it 
may prefently ceafe when it has but 
juft appeared, or inftead of this, make, 
as it were, feveral attempts for com- 
pleting a fpout, the vapour teat ad- 
vancing and retiring alternately, but 
which finally fail, without producing 
effect. ‘Thus it has done, as it feems, 
when the cloud has not had fufficient 
fupplies for it to fucceed in a complete 
and opaque fpout. Such are the ap- 
pearances of Mr. Stuart's figures, &c. 
The obliquity of the pointing is ow- 
ing to the courfe of the air, as the bend 
is to two different ones at different 
heights. 

The next thing propofed to be con- 
fidered, was the great roar that at- 
tends a complete fpout while it lafts; 
and it is the fame as that in cataracts 
or falls of water from great eminen- 
ces. This kind of roar could not ex- 
ift in any way of afcent, being very 
different from that of a whirlwind, 
which is no other than that of any 
other ftrong wind. 

Mr. Stuart’s figures of the great 
fpouts are drawn with the appearance 
of a bufh round their bafes: The cafe 
is fuch, that great falls of water 
muft make a proportionable fpray ; fo 
that the appearance is natural, and in- 
deed a neceffary confequence. It 
rifes up from the foot of the fpout, and 
falls back in a parabolic manner into 
the fea. As was faid of the roar juft 
now, fo it may be faid of this, that 
it could not have exitted in any con- 
ceivable way of afcent ; while on the 
contrary it is perfectly agreeable to 
nature on the principle of defcent. 
It continues the whole time of a large 
fpout, increafing and diminifhing as 
it does. 

The appearance of a break or par- 
tition in the trunk of the fpout, at the 
top of the bufh, is a very curious phe- 
nomenon : it is not real but apparent, 
an 
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and could not have oe without 
the buth ; it being caufed by a refrac- 
tion of rays from the drops that con- 
ftitute the top of the bufh ; whence a 
divergency and fo much lofs of vi- 
fion. 

In great {pouts there is alfo a pillar- 
like appearance, being a part of the 
trunk within the bufh, and by another 
refra¢tion through the fide of the bufh; 
by which it appears much bigger than 
it is, and limited in altitude by the 
break. ‘The three laft are agreeable 
to the laws of optics; and all the five 
particulars being attendants on the 
greater or the fmaller fpouts, are to 
me undeniable evidences of the uni- 
verfal defcent of waters in thefe 
bodies. I pafs from Mr. Stuart’s fi- 

res to that of Mr. Maine, which 
is not lefs curious. 

Mr. Maine, in the fame Philofophi- 
cal Tranfactions, has given us the 
figure of a fpout that fell at Topfham, 
near Exeter. He has depicted it in 
the a¢tof ftriking a boat as it paffed a 
creck ; from the Tainan of which he 
has drawn a rebound of the whole 
body of the fpout projected from it 
to a large diftance ; evidently proving 
the Selens : and which, while he is 
arguing for the afcent, it would have 
much become him to have accounted 
for, and to have fhown how it agreed 
with the doétrine of afcent. The 
fpout proceeding paffed on to the land, 
and brake off the limbs of a tree, beat 
the thatch off a houfe, and did per- 
haps various other damage; but we 
hear nothing of its carrying up any 
of the light fubftances, and dropping 
them at great diftances, far from any 
environs of the place, which it would 
moft certainly See done had there 
been a whirlwind, or any fupernal 
fuction employed in the operation. 

The fupernal fu€tion which fome 
have mentioned, I fuppofe I may 
pafs over without more than the bare 
mention of it, but whirlwinds we know 
there are frequently, and fome of con- 
fiderable ftrength; fo that it being the 

eneral opinion that fpouts are formed 
y them, it may not be amifs to exa- 
mine a little what force they may rea- 
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fonably be allowed to have, and the 
limits of it. 

Their genuine caufe, fuppofing them 
to be natura! produétions, is no other 
than the afcent of the heated and con- 
fequently lighter air, at the furface, 
into, or through the colder, and con- 
fequently heavier regions of the at- 
mofphere above : and in proportion 
to the different degrees of heat in one 
of thefe, and cold in the other, may 
the ftrength cf thefe be, but no more. 

Dr. Arbuthnot, in his treatife on the 
air, tells us, that the rarification of the 
air in the hotteft day infummer renders 
it but one-tenth lighter than that of the 
coldeft in winter, or in words to this 

urpofe, if I remember right, for I 
bate not his book by me. Suppofing 
then the upper region the fame at all 
times as the lower one in winter when 
a whirlwind happens, it cannot have 
any greater force than the weight of 
one-tenth of the atmofphere, and con- 
fidering the refiftance to its rifing 
which it muft encounter, and the fric- 
tion by the way, not fo much; by 
which the ftrength may not be equal 
to three feet of water. It is undoubt- 
edly nine parts in ten too weak to 
make a vacuum, and having a column 
of water two miles high to fupport, 
befides the additional neceffity of {till 
more force to drive it fwiftly up, 
would require an atmofphere two 
thoufand times more weighty than 
ours to raife water to the clouds. 

Mr. Stuart fays, he faw the water 
afcend in the heart of afpout; which 
feems to have been an unlucky ex- 
preflion. The bodies of large fpouts 
are too grofs and opaque for any one 
to fee to the centre of them ; and no 
one has ever pretended to have feen 
water afcend in the fmall ones. His 
imagination therefore muft have been 
too ftrong for any one to confide in, as 
he was fo far prejudiced ; and at leaft one 
of his views was to prove the afcent; 
which, had he underftood nature in ato- 
lerable degree,he would have renounced 

That there is a gyrating appearance 
in the great f{pouts, feems to live been 


matter of obfervation; nor is there 
any improbability in the thing. As 
Zz air 
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air pafling up in whirlwinds, fo water, 
or air, paffing down may gyrate; and 
no doubt it does. ‘The cafe is, that 
fome have imagined the gyration to 
have been upwards :. but the appear- 
ance of gyration up or down may eafily 
deceive, as any one may be convinced 
by obferving the {wift turning of artifi- 
cial fcrews, in which the direétion will 
appear as the perfon is difpofed to fancy 
1t. 

Weare told the anfwer of the Chinefe 
failors to the queilion, ‘‘ What are you 
“* afraid of in fpouts?”’ is, that they 
may break in their decks. Which 
fhows they take them to be defcents ; 
and their knowledge is from obferva- 
tion and experience. 

I conclude with one fhort remark, 
viz. That to believe water afcends in 
thefe bodies, to the region of the 
clouds, is virtually to admit ofa real 
and effential miracle, without fufii- 
cient proof; and contrary to every 
idea we can fotm of a divinely wife 
intention. 

Tornados and hurricanes I take to 
be of the fame general nature, al- 


though differing in fome circumftances 
and arene. 
h 


By theterm tornado, or wind-fpout, 
T mean a violent wind which has heen 
obferved ia thefe northern colonies, 
a few times, fince they were difcover- 
ed and fettled by our people. But 
perhaps no part of the terraqueous 
globe is entirely free from fomething 
of the like kind, as the atmofphere is 
every where liable to fimilar commo- 
tions. 

The Spanith term of tornado, feems 
to have been chiefly ufed for a violent 
ftorm at fea, of larger extent than 
what I am about to explain, which is 
of a more contra¢ied nature, and con- 
fined to a narrow {phere of aétion ; fo 
that it requires a particular and figni- 
ficant name, fuch as wind-fpout, till 
amore fuitable one is found for it. 

Defeription of one. It begins of a 
fudden ; more or lefs of clouds having 
been drawn together, a fpout of wind 
coming from it, ftrikes the ground in 
a round fpot, of a few rods or perches 
diameter, with a prone dire¢tion, in 
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the courfe of the wind of the day, and 
proceeds thus half a mile or a mile. 
The pronenefs of its defcent makes it 
rebound from the earth, throwing 
fuch things as are moveable before it, 
but fome fideways from it. A va- 
pour, mift, or rain defcends with it, 
by which the path of it is marked and 
wet. 

I thall produce the inftance of that 
at Leicefter, a town about fifty miles 
from Bofton, a few years fince, which 
being more violent than ufual, may 
give fome idea of the thing. 

It happened in the month of July, 
on a hot day about four o'clock P. M. 
A few clouds having gathered weft- 
ward and coming over ai a fudden 
motion of their running together in a 
point being obferved, immediately a 
{pout of wind ftruck the ground at the 
weftern end of a houfe, and inftantly 
carried itaway, with a negro fellow in 
it, who was afterwards found dead in 
the path of it. ‘Two men and a wo- 
man, by the breach of the floor, fell 
into the cellar ; one man was driven 
forcibly up into the chimney-corner. 
Thefe were preferved, though much 
bruifed; they were wet with a vapour 
or mift, as were the remains of the 
floor, and the whole path of the fpout. 

This wind raifed boards, timbers, 
&c. and carried them before it. A 
joift was found on one end driven near 
three feet into the ground. Iimagine 
the fpout took it in its elevated ftate 
and drove it forcibly down. By 
what I can learn of its procedure, it 
continued but three or four feconds of 
time in a place, pafling along with 
the celerity of a middling wind, con- 
ftantly declining in ftrength till it 
ceafed. 

‘There feems to have been fuch a 
guft as this at cape Cod, about forty 
years ago, of which] received an ac- 
count from two men who lived in the 
neighbourhood of the place. It came 
on of a fudden, and was fo violent, that 
it threw down a young woman who 
happened to be in the way of it; fhe 
was forced to lay hold on the bufhes 
which happened to be within her 
reach, to prevent her being carried 

away 
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away by it. It paffed a pond of water, 
and the people wondered it did not 
fuck up the water, as they conceived 
it to be a water-fpout, but it did not. 
‘The young woman was, however, wet 
with the vapour that accompanied it. 


Of hurricanes, particularly thofe of the 
Wft-India Tfands, 


To account fatisfaétorily for thefe 
convulfions of ouratmofphere, requires 
a greater number of aia and 
fome more circumftantial than we are at 
prefent furnifhed with ; fo that all 
that can, at prefent be faid of their 
origin and caufes muft be very con- 
jectural. However, fince an attempt 
to explain them may give occafion to 
further and more exaét obfervations, I 
fhall proceed to offer my prefen 
thoughts concerning them. 

I believe thofe of the Weft-India 
iflands to be owing to fome occafional 
obftru@tion in the ufual and natural 
procedure of the equatorial trade. 
This I conjeCture from the more than 
ufual preceding calms. In the natu- 
ral courfe of this trade the air rifes up 
at the line and paffes off towards the 
poles, and, in the more contracted 
degrees of the greater latitudes, proves 
the courfe of their weftern trades : 
fo that could this afcent be prevented 
through the whole circle of that 
zone, there would be no more wef. 
terly windsin thefe latitudes than any 
others. 

Over violent rains and cold natural- 
ly tend to check the afcent of air out 
of this circle, rather making it de- 
feend. And as there are annual rains 
at the equator over againft thofe 
iflands, and in fome years more than 
others, it is eafy to conceive fuch an 
effect, and the confequences. Great 
clouds and over-much vapour generate 
cold and weight, while at the fame 
time the rains are beating down the 
air ; and as thefe prevent the rifing 
of the air out of the line, fo they 
hinder its ufual progrefs to it from the 
tropics on both fides. Thus calms 
mutt take place ; by which the natives 
ufed to predi¢t approaching hurti- 
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canes, without underftanding the rea- 
fon of the thing. 

Much of calms in the inter-tropical 
climates caufe rarifations, and af- 
cents of air into the upper regions, 
inftead of its being carried to the line 
to be difpofed of in the grand circu- 
lation of the atmofphere ; this will be 
the cafe more efpecially among the 
iflands, which increafe the heat of 
the atmofphere. Then by thefe af- 
cents there will be accumulations of 
air above, which becoming cold 
in the higher regions will acquire a 
greater {pecific weight, and be difpo- 
ied to defcend on the firft giving way 
of the more rarified and yielding fub- 
jacent region ; and this will be the 
cafe when there happens not to be fut- 
ficient motions of air in the middle 
region to keep fmooth and even the 
{trata of the more and the lefs rari- 
fied regions ; and fo prevent particu- 
lar portions and places from bending 
downwards ; “a it is this alone that 
does prevent it. By a failure in this, 
a defcent once begun, the confequences 
cannot be prevented: the heavy quan- 
tity adove will continue to defcend 
till all the upper cold regions are ex- 
onerated to many hundreds of miles 
round ; and all their contents fhifted 
into the place of the rarified and lighter 
air below. 

Such are my ideas of the caufes and 
operations of a hurricane in thofe cli- 
mates. 1 have only to add here, that 
the rains in thefe viclent ftorms are, as 
I think, a.ftrong confirmation of the 
dottrine of defcent ; as they are in 
that kind of hurricane, called by 
failors the Ox’s Eye, on the coaft of 
Guinea; and the hke happens under 
various names in different parts of 
our globe. Even the wind in our 
thunder-gufts is fromdefcent ; the air 
in the cloud being rendered denfe 
and weighty, defcends, and flows in the 
dircétion of the wind of the time, and 
with the more violence, by the warm 
air at the furface giving way to it. 
Thefe are fometimes ftrong, but fel- 
dom attended with danger or damage. 

What objections may be raifed a- 
gainit thefe opinions, fhall be can- 
didly 
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didly attended to; in the mean time 
there is one objection that muft be ob- 
viated, the argument being fomewhat 
interefted in it. It is as follows. 
Having expreffed my opinion that 
hurricanes and tornados, or wind- 
fpouts, have the fame general nature, 
while we fee a great difparity in their 
magnitude and procedure, fome ex- 
planation feems neceflary to prevent 
miitakes ; I think a little confideration 
of the place, climate, aad circum- 
ftances may remove the difficulty. 
The earth is an oblate fpheroid, its 
diameter many miles greater at the 
equator than at the poles, caufed by its 
diurnal centrifugal force. If this 
then has fo great an effect on terraque- 
ous matter, it cannot have lefs on our 
air, but if any difference, rather more; 
efpecially if we confider that the at- 
mofphere makes a larger diameter, 
and yet revolves in the fame time, fo 
that its centrifugal force muft be pro- 
portionably greater. The diurnal mo- 
tion of the earth tends to throw a vatt 
furplus of air on the equator, by which 
there is probably more air between the 
tropics than on the refit of the globe. 
But this is a matter of conjecture not 
to be perceived by any fort of preffure 
any more than by the barometer, for 
reafons obvious to thofe converfant in 
the nature and effect of the feveral 
principles. However, it might not be 
amifs to obferve, whether there be any 
difference in the height of the mercury 
beforeanyof thefe ftorms. Buttoreturn. 
Although the air in the inter-tro- 
pical latitudes is in general lighter 
than in the remote ones, yet when the 
upper air has obtained a paflage down- 
ward, being vaft in quantity, and 
occupying great {pace, it will be long 
in accelerating and pafling down. ‘The 


paflage is long, fo that it will gain a 
great deal of the force we find it has By 
the length of defcent. Neither will 
the middle region be difpofed to fhut 
up without a brifk wind in it, before 
the whole, even to remote regions, is 
difcharged through the large hiatus, 
as before mentioned, and now repeat- 
ed, to account for the duration and 
extent of thefe otherwife wonderful 
winds, with fuch unrelenting violence. 

Far different is the cafe of the high 
latitude tornados in their circum- 
ftances, and their manner, although 
agreeing in their general nature. ‘The 
centrifugal force here has extremely lit- 
tle effect, unlefs to caft the atmofphere 
toward the equator, inftead of raifing 
or increafing its quantity over any 
given placeoneitherfide. Befides, there 
is the attraction of the fun, moon; and 
all the other planets for ever within 
the tropics, attracting the atmofphere 
that way, and leflening the height of 
the high latitude atmofphere, which 
therefore may be fuppofed not a fourth 
fo high from the furface as that. 

Since then the atmofphere is vaftly 
lefs in height, and alfo much lefs in 
quantity than toward the line, the de- 
{cents muft naturally be very different. 
Here are no accumulations aloft. The 
quantity ready for a difcharge down- 
ward is vaftly lefs, and the paffage 
narrow and contracted; and by the 
almoft conftant motions of air, were 
there more fupplies it would foon fhut 
up. Befides, there is little aptnefs to 
flow from furrounding regions by rea- 
fon of the fmallnefs of their depth, &c. 
And yet fo greatisthe fpecific weight 
of what defcends, that the firft affault 
has been known to equal the greatett 
violence of the proper hurricanes in 
their moft powerful moments. 


Some ACCOUNT or Mr. RISBECK, auruor or LETTERS on 
GERMANY, sy a FRENCH TRAVELLER, 


INCE the progrefs which the 
Germans have made in literature, 
and the number of excellent produc- 


tions they have given to the public, 
have excited other nations to ftudy 
their language, and tranilate their 

works, 
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works, the lofs of diftinguifhed Ger- 
man authors cannot appear a matter 
of indifference in Eaton Great 
men and good writers belong to every 
country, and the celebrated Buffon 
is lamented in England, Italy, and 
Ruffia, as well as Ry mn Litera- 
ry men*ought to be confidered as a 
family, for the ufe of which all its 
members difplay the richnefs of their 
imagination; and the lofs of one of 
thefe members, of whatever nation, 
muft be fincerely regretted by the 
furvivors. 

Mr. Gafpard Rifheck was born in 
the year 1750, in a fimall village near 
Mayence. His father was a merchant 
at Eukft, and enjoyed a pretty confi- 
derable fortune. Thofe who have 
called him a baron have been mifta- 
ken. Rifbeck was not a man of qua- 
lity ; but he was fomething better—he 
was aman of genius. Being deftined 
for the profeffion of the law, he was 
fent to Mayence, in order to profe- 
cute his ftudies. This fcience, how- 
ever, was ill fuited to the difpofition 
of young Rifbeck ; he poffetfed too 
warm an imagination, and too lively 
a difpofition for the dry, but neceflary 
ftudy of the law. He often went to 
hear the lectures of his profeffors, 
with Werter or the immortal poem of 
the Meffiah in his pocket; and retiring 
into a corner, inftead of attending to 
thofe precepts by which the rights of 
citizens are fecured, he sedis in 
foft pity for the fate of the unfortu- 
nate Charlotte, or tranfported by 
Klopftock, foared in idea even to the 
Supreme Being. 

Obliged to devote himfelf to a 
ftudy to which he had a determined 
averfion, the firit years of his apph- 
cation were not attended with much 
fuccefs, and the term prefcribed for 
the courfe of his education arrived 
before he had begun his ftudies. Ger- 
many about this period was unluckily 
over-run with a fect, whofe dange- 
rous principles procured too many 
converts: they called themfelves, by 
way of excellence, the Sed of Geniu/es, 
(das Genievefen), Their fundamental 
Principles were a fovereign contempt 
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of all focial relation, and to have no 
concern with any bufinefs whatever. 
The fublime minds of its riembers 
confidered all employments, political 
engagements, and duties which re- 
quired continual application, as far 
beneath them; in fhort, liberty was 
the chimerical idol they adored, and 
to which they facrificed every thing 
real. A fociety founded upon fuch 
principles, and which acquired a con- 
fequence by fome celebrated names, 
muft naturally flatter youth, always 
ready to avoid every reftraint, how- 
ever flight it nay be. The enthu- 
fiafm of its partizans feemed to have 
no bounds, and multitudes of young 
people haftened to range themfelves 
under the banners of the heads of this 
fect. 

Rifbeck was not among the laft 
who joined thefe new philofophers ; 
but he foon. repented of having fuf- 
fered himfelf to be carried away by 
the warmth of his imagination. 
Obliged, according to the principles 
of his feet, to defpife that fituation 
for which his father had intended him, 
he foon diffipated the little patrimony’ 
left him, and faw himfelf reduced, at 
length, to the neceflity of becoming 
a penfioner of the bookfellers; and 
thus, by purfuing an ideal liberty, he 
fell into the moft abject flavery. 
Plunged into a flate of perfect apathy, 
misfortunes at length awakened him, 
and, by removing his lethargy re- 
ftored him to letters, to which he 
feemed to have been loft. 

Rifbeck quitted his native country, 
and eftablifhed himfelf at Saltzbourg, 
where he commenced his literary ca- 
reer, by publifhing the fecond and 
third volumes of Letters on the Monks, 
The firft volume of this work, which 
is attributed to Mr. De la Roche, 
made a great noife: its principal ob- 
ject was to difplay the conduct of the 
Monks in the Catholic countries of 
Germany ; the manner in which they 
endeavoured to fix prejudices in the 
minds of the people, in order that 
they might make them more obedient 
to their yoke; and to refcue them 
from that ignorance in which they 

were 
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were kept. Rifbeck, who had alrea- 
dy traverfed Germany, and who was 
then colleéting materials for his tra- 
vels, which he publifhed fome years 
afterwards, had been an eye-witnefs 
of their conduét. He undertook 
therefére to continue this work, and 
the two volumes which he publifhed 
had more fuccefs than the firft. He 
however wifhed to make it be believed 
that they were the productions of the 
fame pen, by imitating the ftile of 
Mr. De la Roche; but this deception 
could impofe only on the vulgar. 
The literati perceived, in the conti- 
nuation, a writer, bolder in his views, 
and more nervous in his ftile; and, in 
fpite of the veil he had ailumed, the 
fecret was foon made public. 

Rifbeck, always paflionately fond of 
travelling, wifhed to fee Switzerland, 
and retired to Zurich, where he took 
up his abode for fome time: there he 
affifted in fuperintending the publi- 
cation of the celebrated Political Ga- 
zette of that city, and puablifhed his 
travels, under the title of ‘* Letters 
**on Germany, bya French Travel- 
“ler*.” If Rifbeck, in his firft 
work, diftinguifhed himfelf as a care- 
ful obferver, he fhewed himfelf in the 
latter to be an original genius, a deep 
thinker, and an elegant writer. It is 


needlefs to enlarge upon the merit of 
thefe letters; the manner in which 
they were received by the public may 
determine what judgment we are to 
form of them. 










An 


HE mandragora, more celebrat- 
ed by the fuperitition of old 
women, and thedeception of quacks, 
than by its medicinal qualities, be- 
longs to the {pecies of narcotic plants. 
The ftrong fmell which it exhales, 
feems to prove it, and for this reafon 


been publithed by Cadell, in the Strand. 
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HISTORICO-BOTANICAL 
MANDRAGORA. 


BY M. GRANIER, OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF NISMES. 








* A tranflation of this work, from the original German, by the Jate Mr. Maty, has 





The literary fuccefs which Mr. 
Rifbeck enjoyed during his life-time 
ended here: he quitted Zurich, and 
retired to the village of Arau, where 
he lived very reclufe. His misfor- 
tunes had foured his temper ; a gloomy 
melancholy foon obfcured his ideas, 
and induced him in fome meafure to 
become a mifanthrope. ‘Towards the 
clofe of his life he frequented no other 
fociety than what he found in obfcure 
taverns. Gefner and Lavater in vain 
employed the moft lively folicitations 
to induce him to return to Zurich, 
and offered to affift him with their cre- 
dit and purfes; but he ftill rejected 
their generous benevolence, and _per- 
fifted in that new kind of life which 
he had adopted. 

Rifbeck, however, wrote in his re- 
tirement, A Hiftory of Germany, in 
which he traced all the revolations of 
that country with the fame fpirit of 
independence, and in the fame ner- 
vous ftile, as he difplayed in his other 
works. He had nearly reached the 
end of his labour, and was about to 
enjoy the fruits of it, when ke was 
cut off in the flower of his age. He 
died at Arau on the sth of February, 
1786. His Hiftory of Germany has 
been publifhed by Mr. Vinkopp, who 
finifhed it in fuch a manner, as fully 
juttities the high ideas which were en- 
tertained of his abilities and talents. 
A tranflation of it, by Mr. Doray de 
Lougrais, was announced in the Paris 
Journal of May gth. 








DISSERTATION on rTHe 





it was always confidered by the an- 
cients as the moft deadly of all poi- 
fons. 

‘The mandragora has received vari- 
ous names, either from its furprifing 
qualities, and the form of its roots an 
fruit, or from the places where it 


grows. 
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gtows. The Greeks called it Circe, agreeable fmell. It contains from 
on account of its pretended magical thirty to fifty, and even fixty fecds 5 
virtues, and Pythagoras gives it the flat, and of a reddifh colour, fhaped 
name of anthropomorphon ; becaufe its like a kidney, and fomewhat larger 
root has a rude refemblance to the than lentils. 
lower extremities of aman. Others The female mandragora, known 
have named it morior, from the pro- under the name of mandragora femi- 
perty remarked in it of bringing on 7a, feu nigra mandragora flore fubca- 
fleep, or of rin et boe | thofe who ufed § ruleo pera ficiee, has fmaller and 
it. It has been called alfo dogs-apple, narrower leaves than thofe of the 
becaufe thofe who eat of it have died male fpecies : they are hairy, blackifh, 
mad ; and devils-apple, on account of and wrinkled; wundulated on the 
the infamous purpofes to which it was edges, and have a great refemblance 
employed: and, laftly, the mandra- to the leaves of the borage, when it 
ora; becaufe it is fond of growing is well cultivated. The flowers differ 
in dark fhady places, fuch as the en- from thofe of the male only in their 
trance of hollow dens and caverns. purple colour. The fruit, which is 
There are two fpecies of this plant, of a decp yellow, islefs, and has not 
known in botany under the name of fo difagreeable a fmell. It is of a 
atropa mandragora—Lix. ‘The male, longifh oval figure, much like the 
or the white; and the female, or the fruit of the fervice-tree, and contains 
black. Both of them are originally a great number of round, flat feeds. 
from Spain and Italy, where they Both thefe plants, without ftalks, 
grow in cool moift places, and efpe- hoot forth leaves in fpring, and often 
cially in the neighbourhood of rivers. fooner, if the winter has been fa- 
Their roots, which in the male are of vorable and mild. The flowers ap- 
a white, and in the female of a brown pear foon after, and the fruit, which 
colour, have an exact refemblance to never fails to fucceed them every 
each other; they are long and thick, year, ripens in fummer. It is to be 
fhaped like a fpindle, forked or cleft remarked, that the female is more 
into two, and covered with fmall forward; its exterior colour is dark- 
fhort roots, which fpring out from er; and that its root is fhorter and 
them: they penetrate very deep into thicker than that of the male {pe- 
the earth. ciés. 
The male fpecies, which botanifts The ufe of this plant, which the 
call mandragora mas feu candida, ancients extended very much, has 
mandragora fiu&iu rotundo, fhoots been abandoned by the moderns, be- 
forth a great number of large leaves, caufe its violent properti¢s, which are 
like thofe of the beet: they have a common to all its parts, make it ex- 
fetid finell; are about a foot and a tremely dangerous. I have already 
half in length ; pointed at the extre- faid, that its ftrong and difagreeable 
mity ; of a bright green colour ; and, fmell, like that of opium, renders it 
like the flowers, covered with fmall one of the moft powerful and ftupefy- 
briftles, fomewhat rough to the ing of narcotics: the bark of its root 
touch. The flowers, whicy, grow up- poffeffes that quality in an eminent 
on long pedicles, are monopetalous; degree. It is alfo a ftrong purgative, 
fhaped Tite a bell, and cut into five which brings on convulfions, and of 
hotches on the edges as well as the which the fmalleft dofe occafions 
calyx: they are of a white colour, wedknefs. Its leaves have the proper- 
and appear in great numbers, but fe- ty of being attenuating, refolutive, 
parated ; dity lave erally five fta- and difcuffive. They may be ufed 


mina, and a piftil. ‘The fruit which externally, mixed up in cataplafms 
fucceeds them is foft, round, and with other fubftances of a more oily 
pulpy : it refembles an apple; is of a nature, both to allay the tha in 
didbive 

hard 


golden yellow colour, and has adif- of inflammations, apd to 
Aa 














hard fchirrous tumours. The fruit is 
poflefled of the fame properties; the 
pulp of which, together with the 
juice fqueezed from the roots, when 
mixed with oil, wine, milk, or ho- 
ney, was given by the ancients to pa- 
tients whofe gangrened limbs they 
were obliged to cauterife, or cut. off, 
in order that, by ftupefying them, 
they might not be fenfible of the pain 
occafioned by the operation. Every 
one knows that the moft fimple opi- 
ates, much milder, and much lefs 
dangerous, are at prefent employed 
for the fame purpofe. 

Tt will not be neceffary to enlarge 
much upon the medicinal virtues of the 
mandragora: thofe who are defirous 
of more particular information on 
that head, may confult ancient au- 
thors, who have been very Javifh in 
their praifes of it. Avicenna, Diof- 
corides, Galen, Pliny, Renodeus, 
Theophraftus, and Bauhin, are a- 
mong this number. It will be fufli- 
cient only to fay with the moderns, 
that the ufe of it internally ought al- 
together to be abandoned, until the 

hyficians of Vienna, who feem to 
lage devoted themfelves in a particu- 
Jar manner to the ftudy of poifonous 
plants, have aflured us, by certain 
experiments, that it may be ufed in- 
ternally, with equal fafety and ad- 
vantage to mankind. We ought, 
therefore, to confine ourfelves at pre- 
fent to applying it externally, in cafes 
of cutaneous diforders, hard tumeurs, 
fwellings in the ears, the king’s evil, 
&e. 

In the Tranfactions of the Roval 
Academy of Sciences of Sweden fe- 
veral interefting obfervations may be 
feen on this fubjeét, by Frederic 
Hoffberg ; thofe of Schapperus and 
Linnzus have demonttrated the effica- 
cy of the mandragora in allaying the 
pains of the gout. I muft not here 
omit an important remark of Linne- 
us, who fays, that all thofe plants 
which have a naufeous and ftinking 
fmell are endued with dangerous qua- 
lities; fuch as fox-glove, hen-bane, 
tobacco, folanum, ftramonium, and 
feveral others, 
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If plants of the mandragora are 
fometimes found in places in whiclt 
they might be leaft expected, this 
undoubtedly muft be stinhaned to the 
tranfportation of the feeds mixed with 
others, to their being depofited in the 
dung of certain animals, or by any 
other caufe; but, aboye all, by the 
action of the winds. It is well 
known at prefent, that the blackbird 
and the thrufh procure us the mifle- 
toe and the juniper tree; and plants 
have often been feen to fpring up 
from the excrements of animals, ma- 
ny of which have afterwards become 
vigorous trees. It is alfo owing to 
the powerful ation of the winds, 
that we daily fee exotick plants grow- 
ing in our climates ; fiach as the Eri» 
geron Canadenfe—Li N. Which is natu- 
ralized in Europe, and of which a- 
bundance is to be found in our fields. 
There are feveral other plants alfo, 
which the currents of rivers, the 
lightnefs of their feeds, and an infini- 
tude of other caufes, not neceflary to 
be mentioned here, convey to diflant 
climes, where they grow in places in 
which they were not expetted. 

It feems difficult to conceive why 
the mandragora among the ancients 
was fuppofed to be the caufe of certain 
remarkable prodigies; why they con- 
fidered it as a powerful philtre, and 
as a magical plant, which had the 
property of rendering thofe happy 
who had it in their potfeffion ; of ma- 
king people find money ; of procuring 
fecundity to women; of prefaging 
the feverity or mildnefs of winter; 
of driving away forcerers ; of foften- 
ing ivory when boiled with it, fo as 
to render it malleable ; and why, in 
a word, they afcribed to it a varic- 
ty of other marvellous properties, 
which codld have been only the in- 
ventions of fuperftition and folly. 
Why fhould men create a number of 
chimerical phenomena, when fo many 
exift founded on truth and experi- 
ence? Indeed, if we lay afide the 
phyfical, economical, and medical 
ufe of plants, and confider them only 
as agreeable and furprifing objects, 
who is there who is not aitonifhed on 
obferving 
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obferving the motions of the fenfitive 
plant, of the Aedyfarum gyrans, and 
the emiflion of phofphoric matter 
from the fraxinella? Phenomena e- 
qually true and furprifing, and to 
which childith fuperftition has not gi- 
ven birth. 

But if the ancients afcribed mira- 
culous properties to the mandragora 
which we cannot admit, they were 
not, however, ignorant of its real 
qualities. ‘They knew that its fruit 
was narcotic and dangerous, either 
when eaten, or when {melt too long. 
Hence comes the proverb, which 
fays of thofe who are ftupid and filly; 
that they have flept under the madra- 
gora*. Annibal was well acquaint- 
ed with the power of this plant, fince 
we are informed by Frontinus +, that 
he mixed the juice of the mandragora 
with the wine he had left in his 
camp, in order that the rebellious 
Africans, with whom he had to con- 
tend, might come and drink of it 
when he pretended to abandon his 
baggage. This ftratagem was attend- 
ed with complete fuccefs; for the 
narcotic wine having operated upon 
the enemy as was expeéted, the Car- 
thaginian general put them all to the 
{word. Plutarch beftows fo great 
power upon this plant, that he affirms, 
that thofe who drank wine made from 
trees growing in the neighbourhood 
of it always flept very foundly. 

But the moft furprifing thing rela- 
ted by the ancients of the mandrago- 
ra is its prolific virtue, of which 
they have given us a number of ex- 
amples. Certain commen 
the bible have been fo firmly per- 
fiiaded of the truth of them, that 
they tell us, when fpeaking of the 
fterility of Rachel, that the became 
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fruitful after fhe had received the 
mandrakes which Reuben, the fon of 
her fitter Leah, had gathered for her 
in the fields: for this reafon they 
tranflate the Hebrew word Dudaim by 
mandrake, or the mandragora. The 
Dudaim, however, is a kind of fweet- 
fmelling gourd, very agreeable to the 
tatte, called by Linnaeus Cucumis Du- 
daim, which has made feveral com- 
mentators fay, that by the word Dz- 
daim we are not to underftand the 
mandragora, but a fpecies of gourd, 
or any other agreeable fruit: accord- 
ing to Calmet, it is the citron. 

‘] fall not {peak of thofe rude alle- 
gorical figures, made more common- 
ly of the roots of the reed or briony 
than of thofe of the mandragora, 
which quacks and mountebanks fell 
to the public, under pretence of 
their having, among the number of 
their marvellous properties, that of 
rendering women fruitful. Such 
bare-faced effrontery highly deferves 
to be punifhed ; and it would be em- 
ploying one’s time to little purpofe, to 
fhew the fallacy of fo ridiculous an 
aflertion. Before I conclude I muft 
however obferve, that the diftin@ion 
of male and female is very improperly 
given to thefe plants, fince they have 
the property of propagating fingly, 
being of that kind which botaniits 
have called hermaphrodites. For this 
reafon, the great Linnzus has not 
adopted the ancient denomination. It 
is befides cer:ain, that they have other 
chara&teriftic and unequivocal marks, 
by which they are eafily diftinguifhed, 
either in their leaves, flowers, or 
fruit; which fhews them to be ver 
remote from thofe which have two 
different fexes, and which in botany 
are called dicecigue. The willow, the 





* Qui dormitant in negotio fub Mandragora dormire dicuntur, 


+ Mr. Granier feems here to have fallen into a miftake ; it was not Annibal, but 


Maherbal, who employed the ftratagem alluded to. 
Maherbal, miffus a Carthaginienfibus adverfus Aphros rebel- 


Frontinus, b. ii. c. 5. 


The ftory is thus related by 


Jantes, cum fciret gentem avidam ‘effe vini, magnum ejus modium Mandragora per- 
mifcuit, cujus inter venenum ac foporem media vis eft : tunc prelio levi commiffo ex 
induftria ceflit; noéte deinde int mpefta, reli€tis intra caiftra quibufdam farcinis, et 
omni vino infecto, fugam fimulavit: cumque barbari occupatis caftris,* in gaudium 
effufi, medicatum vinum avid@ merum haufiffent, et in modum defun@orum ftrati 
jacerent, reverfus cepit cos, ac trucidavit. 
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poplar, the yew, {pinage, hemp, hops, 
ercules’-club, a curious exotic tree, 
with female flowers, and the pittachio- 
tree, are among this number. We 
ought, therefore, to give to the differ- 


ent fpecies of the mandragora thofe 


names which belong to them ; and if 


we fhould happen to meet with any of 
thofe quacks, who live by falfehood 
and deception, we ought to open the 
eyes of the populace, and by inform- 
ing them of t e truth, prevent them 
from becoming the dupes of fuch ig- 
norant impoftors. 


BICGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES oF Mr. POIVRE, 


R. Poivre, who firtt introduced 

the nutmeg and clove trees into 
the Ifles of Bourbon and Mauritius, 
was born in the year 1715, at Lyons, 
where his family for fome time had 
been engaged in commerce. After 
having ftudied at the College of the 
Miffionaries of St. Jofeph, at that place, 
he went to Paris to finifh his educa- 
tion, in the Congregation of foreign 
Miffions, 

Being defirous of getting admitted 
into that fociety, he was firft fent to 
China. Having ttopped before his ar- 
rival at Canton, he received from 
fome perfidious perfon who intended 
to deceive him, a Chinefe letter, faid 
to be aleiter of recommendation ; in 
which, on the contrary, a Chinefe 
who had been offended by an Euro- 
pean, defcriked this perfon, whom he 
imagined to be the bearer of the let- 
ter, as an enemy to the Chinefe na- 
tion, who deferved death. 

Mr. Poivre, full of confidence, haft- 
ened to prefent his letter to the firft 
Mandarin he could find; the confe- 
quence of which was, that he was ap- 

rehended and thrown into prifon. 
mprifonment in China is not very fe- 
vere ; he there Jearned the Chinefe 
language. ‘Ihe Viceroy of Canton, 
ftruck with his noble, patient, and 
mild looks, and with his couatenance, 
which had a great refemblance to thofe 
of theAfiatics, and touched by hisinge- 
nuity, and incenfed at the treachery 
which had been exercifed againft him, 
became his proteétor, and procured 
him eafy accefs to fee the country, 
which is generally refufed to Euro- 
peans. After remaining two years in 
China, he went to Cochin-China, 


where he ftaid alfo two years, and again 
returned to China. 

In 1745, Mr. Poivre came back to 
France, with a defign of vifiting his 
family, fixing himfelf irrevocably in 
his religious bends, and of returning 
afterwards to thofe remote regions, to 
which his zeal feemed to invite him, 
The veffel in which he embarked was 
attacked in the ftraits of Bama, by an 
Englith thip of fuperior force. In 
exalted int , even thofe of the mild- 
eft difpofition, there is a natural re- 
pugnance to fhun danger. ote 
the whole aétion, Mr. Poivre expofe 
himfelf wherever he thought he could 
be moft ufeful, affifting to work the 
fhip, encouraging the foldiers and fail- 
ors, and above all, taking care of the 
wounded, till a cannon bullet carried 
off his hand at the wrift. 

To give fome idea of the ferenity 
of his mind, it will be fufficient ta 
obferve, that the firft words which he 
pronounced, after he faw himfelf de- 
prived of one of his hands, were, ‘I can 
“© draw no longer.” He was exceed- 
ingly fond of this amufement, and he 
had employed his art in making curi- 
ous defigns of the moft important and 
interefting objects which he had met 
with in the courfe of his voyages. 
Some moments after Mr. Poivre was 
wounded the fhip ftruck. He was 
thrown into the bottom of the hold, 
and remained twenty-four hours be- 
fore his arm was drefled, a gangrene 
took place, and it was found neceflary 
to make an amputation a little higher. 

This fatal accident changed the 
deftiny of Mr. Poivre, and he per- 
ceived that he muft for ever renounce 
the labours of a miffionary. Bein 
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conduéted by the Englith to Batavia, 
he there had an opportunity of acquir- 
ing fome knowledge refpecting the cul- 
ture of thofe valuable fpices which 
the Dutch then pofleffed exclufively, 
and of the iflands in which they are 
indigenous. He then formed that 
project, which he afterwards realized, 
of one day enriching his own country 
by them. 

In his way to Pondicherry, he re- 
mained fome time among the Malays, 
and vifited feveral parts of the king- 
domof Siam. Having embarked in 
a Dutch veffel in order to return, he 
was taken at the entrance of the chan- 
nel, by a privateer of St. Malo, four 
days after he was retaken by an Eng- 
lifh frigate, condu¢ted to Guernfey, 
and fet at liberty in eight days, on 
peace being figned. 

In 1749, he was chofen by the King 
to go as Ambaffador to Cochin-Chi- 
na, to form a treaty of friendfhip, 
and eftablith a new branch of com- 
merce. In executing this commiffion, 
Mr. Poivre difplayed fuperior talents, 
the moft fcrupulous probity, remark- 
able activity, a prudent dignity, and 
in the account which he gave of it, a 
modefty almoft inconceivable. On his 
return to the Ifle of France, he de- 
posses in the warehoufes of the Eatt- 

ndia Company, even the private pre- 
fents which he had received from the 
King of Cochin-China. 

‘The following anecdote may afford 
a proof of his ftrict honefly and open 
difintereftednefs. 

When he wrote to the Faft-India 
Company, he informed them that he 
had made good certain fums out of his 
own money, becaufe he had fuffered 
himfelf to be robbed through his own 
fault, and that it was not juft that they 
fhould fuftain the lofs. 

Soon after his return he was fent by 
the Eaft-India Company to Manilla, 
with a fecret commifion, the princi- 
pal, object of which was, to procure 
feeds and plants of the fpice trees, and 
to naturalize them in theIfleof France. 
This was his favorite {cheme, and he 
did not lofe a moment to put it in ex- 
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ecution. In 1754, he obtained a fmall 
veflel, in which he embarked to return 
to Manilla, from whence he proceed.. 
ed to the Moluccas, and brought back 
fome valuable plants of thofe trees 
which produce the fine fpices. Not 
being able, however, to obtain from 
adminiftration the means of making 
amore confiderable expedition, in or- 
der to carry his enterprize to that ex- 
tent, and to give it that effeét which 
it required, he returned to France, 
where Mr. Bertin, who was then Con- 
troller General, and who knew how 
to appreciate the fervices of Mr. Poi- 
vre, procured for him from the King, 
a prefent of twenty thoufand livres, 
for which he had not folicited. Sa- 
tisfied with this moderate recompence, 
Mr. Poivre eftablithed bimfelf at Ly- 
ons, in am agreeable retreat, where 
he gave himfelf up to letters, and to 
the cultivation of the moft curious 
plants from all parts of the world. He 
was on the point of marrying an ami- 
able and virtuous young woman, when 
he was offered the fuperintendance of 
the Ifles of France and Bourbon. The 
defire alone of being ferviceable to his 
country, made him accept this offer, 
and renounce all the enjoyments of his 
calm retreat. 

His adminiftratien was equally ac- 
tive and prudent; he employed every 
method, and with fuccefs, to melio- 
rate the ftate of thefe Iflands, to re- 
pair the faults of his predeceffors and 
to form ufeful eftablifhments. But 
what has rendered his name celebrat- 
ed,and will endear his memory to his 
countrymen, is the fuccefs with which 
his care and attention were at length 
crowned, in tranfporting from the 
Moluccas to the ifle of France, plants 
of the nutmeg and clove tree, and in 
fufficient numbers to enfure their na- 
turalization. 

A corvette, called the Vigilant, com- 
manded by Mr. 'Trémigon, and ano- 
ther {mall veffel, named the Morning 
Star, commanded by Mr. D’Etcheveri, 
were equipped for this purpofe, and 
failed from the Iile of France in the 
year 1769. On the 18th of Septem- 
ber, 
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ber, this little fquadron arrived at 
Manilla, where Mr. D’Etcheveri was 
confined two months to his veffel by 
ficknefs. Having ordered himfelf to 
be carried on fhore, he recovered his 
health by the ufe of the mineral waters 
of that country, which are faid to be 
fo corrofive, and to poffefs fuch a de- 

tee of heat, that if a fowl be dipped 
in them for only fix minutes, nothing 
will be left of it but the bones, 

On the 16th of January, 1770, our 
travellers fet fail, and approached the 
Ifles of Miao and Taffouri. ‘The Vi- 
gilant directed her courfe to Timor, 
and the Morning Star had orders to 
eruife off the Molucca iflands towards 
the eaft. 

On the 15th of March, Mr. D’Et- 
cheveri came in fight of Ceram, and 
obferving a bay next morning, accefs 
to which feemed eafy and fafe, went 
on fhore alone. Here he found a 
Dutchman employed in conftruéting 
abark. This perfon, who had taken 
fome umbrage againft his own nation, 
received the prefents which Mr, D’Et- 
cheveri offered him, and in return, 
promifed to afford him fhelter during 
the night. Mr. D’Etcheveri obtained 
much ufeful information from him, 
and he was particularly cautioned to 
avoid the ifland of Amboyna, which 
is the grand magazine of the Dutch 
commerce. He learnt alfo that the 
Ifle of Gueby produced clove and 
nutmeg trees equal in quality to thofe 
of Amboyna ; that it was inhabited 
only by Malays, who were enemies to 
the Dutch nation; but that it was 
greatly to be feared left thefe ‘ifland- 
ers,who were acquainted with no other 
Europeans except the Dutch, might 
treat him in a hoftile manner. This 
confideration did not ftop Mr. D’Et- 
cheveri, who was refolved to accom- 
plifh the end of his expedition, even 
at the hazard of his life. 

The Morning Star having anchored 
on the sth of Auguft near a village of 
the“Ifle of Gueby, a numerous com- 
pany of the Malays appeared upon 
the fhore. Mr. D’Etcheveri, however, 
landed, accompanied by Mr. Prevott, 
fupercargo and interpreter ; the latter 
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carried the King’s flag. The iflanders 
remarked, that the colours were not 
the fame as thofe which they had be- 
fore feen, and the French received a 
very favorable reception. The King of 
Gueby, who was abfent at the time of 
their landing, arrived the fame day, and 
Mr. D’Etcheveri and his companion 
joined the iflanders, to go and meet 
him. ‘The Prince took the Captain 
by the hand, and conduéted him to 
his palace ; received the prefents 
which were offered him ; exprefied his 
hatred of that European nation which 
he had before known, and teftified the 
greateit defire of throwing himfelf un- 
der the protection of the King of 
France. He immediately made his 
own flags be torn to pieces, and the 
ftandard of France was ere¢ted upon 
the fpot by Mr. D’Etcheveri, amidft 
the aclamations of all the people. The 
uniforms of the French officers hap- 
pening to ftrike the King’s fancy, he 
permitted Mr. D'Etcheveri to drefs 
him publickly in one of his fuits.. The 
Captain took advantage of this favor- 
able difpofition of the Prince, to re- 
queft fome of the vegetable produc- 
tions of his kingdom, worthy of be- 
ing prefented to the King of France, 
The Dutch had entirely deftroyed the 
nutmeg and cloye trees in the Ifle of 
Gueby; but the Prince propofed to 
fend for fome to Patani, a neighbour- 
ing ifle, the King of which was his 
intimate friend and ally. 

In the mean time the King of Pata- 
ni, more powerful than his neighbour, 
had been informed of the arrival of 
ftrangers at the Ifle of Gueby ; fep- 
pofing, therefore, that his ally was at- 
tacked by an enemy, he haftened to his 
affiftance, accompanied by eighty pi- 
roguas, armed with cannon and {wie 
vels, and each manned by twenty fail- 
ors. ‘This fleet advanced in good or- 
der, and announced its arrival by feve- 
ral difcharges of artillery; but the 
King of Patani was agreeably furpriz- 
ed to fee his ally marching to meet 
him, accompanied by Mr. D’Etche- 
veri, who received feveral ‘flattering 
marks of kindnefs from him. The 
people who had been fent to Patani 
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returned foon afterwards, loaded with 
twenty thoufand feeds or plants of 
the nutmeg tree. 

Mr. D'Etcheveri begged for cloves, 
and one of the principal people among 
the Guebians, called Bagour, required 
eight days, and departed immediately 
to fearch for fome at Patani. 

The time appointed for the return 
of Bagour expired without any appear- 
ance of him. ‘The monfoons had 
commenced ; time was precious, and 
Mr. D’Etcheveri did fot lofe a fingle 
moment in putting to fea; but a calm 
which luckily came on the firft day, 
prevented him from making much 
way. He was ftill in fight of Gueby 
when Bagour returned with the clove 

lants. As foon as Mr. D’Etcheveri 
fad got them on board, he made the 
greateft difpatch to get clear of the 
{traits; but at a fmall diftance from 
Bouton, he fell in with five guarda 
coftas, the commander of which fent 
a canoe filled with Europeans to ex- 
amine him. The officer came on board, 
and queftioned him very clofely ; 
Mr. D’Etcheveri replied, that he came 
from Manilla, and that he was bound 
to Batavia to procure refrefhments, 
from which he meant to proceed to the 
place of hisdeflination. He avoided 
with much addrefs the offers of affiit- 
ance and protection which were made 
him, and the guarda coftas confidering 
his little bark as deferving pity, rather 
than attention, fuffered him to depart. 
All obftacles and dangers then difap- 
peared, every thing concurred to fa- 
vor his voyage, and the Morning 
Star, loaded with that treafure which 
fhe had gone fo far in quett of, arrived 
fafe at the ifle of France, on the 25th 
of june. 

Not contented with this expedition, 
Mr. Poivre fet on foot another, in the 
year 1771, which proving {till more 
fuccefsful than the firft, fecured to the 
French colonies the perpetual poffef- 
fion of thefe valuable {pices. 

Mr. Poivre quitted the Ifle of France 
in 1773- As he had employed his 
time there only for the public good, 
he brought back from thence a very 
{mall fortune, which his economy, ne- 
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ver parfimonious, had added to what 
he poffeffled before he was appointed 
intendant; but his memory will ever 
be revered and refpe¢ted in thofe colo- 
nies which were committed to his care. 

From the King he received the 
moft honorable teflimonies of appro- 
bation; and a penfion of twelve thou- 
fand livres was added to the order of 
St. Michael, which he had obtained 
before. He retired to Lyons, where 
he lived in a happy tranquility, and 
univerfally efteemed, till the 6th of 
January, 1786, when he was carried 
off by a dropify in the breaft. As foon 
as the news arrived at Paris, great 
intereft was made with the King, in 
favor of his widow and children. The 
Marfhal de Caftries propofed to his 
Majefty, to fhare the half of his pen- 
fion between the widow and her three 
daughters, with which propofition his 
Majefty very readily complied. 

With regard to the fuccefs which 
has attended the introduction of 
the clove and nutmeg trees into the 
iiles of Bourbon and Mauritius, we 
are informed by fome of the French 
journals, that in the year 1785, there 
were in the King’s garden in the Ifle 
of France, above ten thoufand clove 
plants, two-thirds of which were dif- 
tributed among the inhabitants of thefe 
iflands. An hundred pounds of cloves 
have been gathered from four hun- 
dred and forty young trees, one hun- 
dred and thirty of which produced 
befides, thirty or forty thowfand old 
ones for feed. One tree alone pro- 
duced fix thoufand. 

It is computed that the Dutch have 
not above five hundred thoufand clove 
trees at Amboyna, and the other Mo- 
lucca ifles; the produce of which, at 
a medium, is eftimated at two pounds 
per tree; with a million of pounds of 
cloves, the Dutch, therefore, have 
hitherto exclufively fupplied all the 
world, As the trees planted in Bour- 
bon have been much more fruitful, 
fome of them producing fifteen pounds 
of cloves, there is.every appearance 
to induce us to think, that the French 
will foon fhare with them this valua- 
ble branch of commerce, 
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The culture of the nutmeg tree has 
not fucceeded fo well, oechale the fe- 
male bear the fruits, and it is necefla- 
ry to have male trees, which are very 
fearce, in order to render them fruit- 
ful, a circumitance which could be 
learned only by experience, and which 
has retarded their {uccefs. Neverthe- 
lefs, in the year 1785, ten trees pro- 
duced eight hundred nuts; but a ftorm 
of wind which came on fome time in 
the month of June, fhook off three 


hundred of them before they had at- 
tained to perfect maturity. ‘This ac- 
cident fuggelted to M-. Céré, dire&or 
of the King’s gasden, the idea of pro- 
pogating the nutmeg tree, by means of 
layers both from the male and female 
trees. ‘This attempt was attended with 
fuccefs, for in the year 1786, there 
were four hundred and fifty layers, in 
good condition, on fome of which 
the young nuts were beginning to be 
formed, 


ANECDOTES or EMINENT ARTISTS. 


RANCESCO Francia, a painter 
of Bologna, ftruck with the fame 
of Raphael, conceived a violent de- 
fire of feeing fome of the works of 
that celebrated artift. His great age 
prevented him from undertaking a 
journey to Rome; he refolved there- 
fore to write to Raphael, and to in- 
form him how great an efteem he en- 
tertained for his talents, after the 
character which had been given of 
him. Reciprocal marks of friendfhip 
paffed between thefe two artifts, and 
they carried on a regular correfpon- 
dence by letter. Raphael having about 
that time finifhed his famous painting 
of St. Cecilia, for the church of Bo- 
logna, he fent it to his friend, begging 
him to put it in its proper place, and 
to correct whatever faults he might 
find in it. The artift of Bologna, tranf- 
— with joy at feeing the work of 
aphael, began to confider it with at- 
tention ; but he had no fooner caft his 
eyes upon it, than he perceived the 
great inferiority of his own talents to 
thofe of Raphael; melancholy took 
pofleffion of his heart, he fell into a 
deep defpondency, and died of grief, 
becaufe he found that he had attained 
only to mediocrity in his art, after all 
his labour. 

Michael Angelo was a man of great 
abilities; he wrote excellent verfes with 
much facility, and his replies were ge- 
nerally bold and witty. The Empe- 
tor Charles V. having afked him one 
day, what he thought of Albert Du- 
rer, an eminent German painter, and 


a man of letters, Angelo is faid to 
have replied thus: ‘* I efteem him fo 
** much, that if I were not Michael 
** Angelo, I would much rather be 
* Albert Durer, than Charles the 
*« Fifth. 

Michael Angelo had fo great a fond- 
nefs for thofe itatues which are feen at 
Rome, in the court of the Belvidere, 
that he went every day to furvey them, 
and when old age prevented him from 
walking, he made himfelf be carried 
to the foot where they were. Though 
he became totally blind towards the 
end of his life, he never omitted thefe 
vifits. He would feel for feveral hours 
thofe antique ftatues, which he could 
not contemplate, and he never quitted 
them until he had tenderly ethene 
them. 

Jelius II. the proudeft pontiff that 
ever fat in the chair of St. Peter, 
made Michael Angelo fit down in his 
apenas in order to difcourfe with 

im upon thofe arts which he profef- 
fed. Paul III. among other marks of 
diftinétion with which he honored this 
artift, paid him a vifit of ceremony, 
accompanied by ten cardinals. 

Titian painted the portrait of Charles 
V. three times, which made the Em- 

ror fay, that he had thrice received 
immortality from the hands of ‘J itian. 
This artift having finifhed a large pic- 
ture, reprefenting all the illuftrious 
characters of the houfe of Auttria, 
Charles V. begged of him that he 
would do him the favor to introduce 


himfelf into the piece. As te could 
not, 
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hot well refufe, Titian with great mo- 
defty placed his own portrait in the 
moft obfcure part of the,painting; but 
the Emperor, not contented with this 
mark of diftinétion, and being defir- 
ous of rewarding him in a more fplen- 
did manner, enobled him and all 
his defcendants ; he afterwards beftow- 
ed upon him the order of St. James, 
and created him a Count Palatine, 
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While he was painting for the third 
time the portrait of his auguft protec- 
tor, who had always treated him with 
the greateft refpect, Titian let fall his 
pencil, which the Emperor haftened to 
take up; the artift; upon this, throwing 
himfelf on his knees, cried out, ** Sire; 
** T am unworthy of fuch fervice.” 
Charles replied, “ A Titian deferves 
“© to be ferved by a Cefar.” 


Some ACCOUNT or true STATUE or PAPIRIUS PRETEXTATUS 
axp His MOTHER, 


HE ftory to which this group 

feems to allude may be found 
in Aulus Gellius, b. i. ch. 23, and in 
the Saturnalia of Macrobius, b.i. ch. 6. 
It is thus related by the former :—The 
Roman fenate having found it impoifi- 
ble to conclude an important debate in 
which they had been engaged, ad- 
journed to the day following, and en- 
joined all the members to obferve the 
moft profound fecrecy, until the af- 
fair fhould be brought to a determi- 
nation. Young Papirius, who, ac- 
cording to the cuftom of that time, 
had accompanied his father to the 
fenate-houfe, was clofely interrogated 
by his mother when he returned, 
concerning the buiinefs upon which 
the fenate had been employed. His 
reply was, that he had been ordered 
to be filent, and on that account was 
not at liberty to gratify her withes. 
The curiofity of the lady was ftill 
more excited by this anfwer, and the 
youth, finding that he was prefled by 
ins more and more to difcover what 
he was unwilling to reveal, devifed 
the following ingenious expedient to 
get rid of his mother's importunities, 
without difobeying the ani He 
told his mother, that the queftion 
under confideration was, whether it 
would be more for the advantage of 
the republic that one man fhould have 
two Wives, or one woman two huf- 
bands. ‘The lady, alarmed at this in- 
formation, immediately haftened to 
communicate it to her female ac- 
guaintances. ‘The intelligence was 
foon fpread, and next morning the 


fenate-houfe was befet by a crowd of 
ladies, who, with tears in their eyes, 
humbly begged, that the fenate would 
decree that one woman might have 
two hufbands, rather than one hufband 
two wives. The fenators, aftonifhed 
at this tumult, were loft in conjectures 
when young Papirius, rifing up, re- 
lated in what manner he had impofed 
on the credulity of his mother. The 
whole affembly admired and applauded 
his ingenuity; and it was ordered 
that he alone, for the future, of all 
the Roman youth, fhould be entitled 
to have free accefs into the fenate- 
houfe whenever he thought propers 
The furname of Prztextatus was alfo 
given him, becaufe he had fhewn fo 
much prudence in concealing a fecret, 
at fo early an age. 

Though thiegroup, which is to be 
feen in the gardens of the villa Ludo- 
vifi, in the neighbourhood of Rome, 
is fuppofed to reprefent Papirius in 
the act of telling his mother that fica 
tion, which faved him from the ne- 
ceflity of either giving her a harfh 
refufal, or of tranfgrefling the orders 
of the fenate, fome, on account of 
the drapery, which feems to approach 
rather to that of the Greeks, efpeci- 
ally as, in the drefs of Papirius, 
there is no appearance of the buila, or 
of the pretexta, have been induced to 
confider it as relating to fome Grecian 
ftory, fuch as that of Phaedra and 
Hyppolitus, mentioned in the Craty- 
lus of Plato; by Plutarch, in his Life 
of Thefeus, and in the Metamorpho- 
fes of Ovid. 
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A REMARKABLE CONSPIRACY, piscoverzp at MOSCOW, sy 
f PETER rune GREAT. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN. 


URING the commotions occa- 

fioned by the boundlefs ambi- 
tion of the Princefs Sophia*, it is 
well known that the revolt of the 
Strelitz + brought the Ruffian empire 
almoft to the brink of deftruétion. 

A brother of the famous Totte- 
lawitau, colonel of that corps, loft his 
life upon the fcaffold. He was na- 
med Ofakoi; and as his money and 
eftate were confifcated, he left his fon 
in avery deplorable ftate of mifery. 
This unfortunate youth, having efca- 
ped the purfuit of the Emperor's e- 
miflaries, in a moft wonderful manner, 
was concealed in a certain obfcure 
village, by an old flave who had lived 
with his father. When he.arrived at 
the ftate of manhood, this dometftic 
told him the fecret of his birth, and 
propofed to him a plan of avenging 
his family, by affaffinating the Czar. 
The young man ftarted with horror 
upon heating this propofal; but he 
diffembled his fentiments, and the 
flave, who imagined that he had 
brought him over to his purpofe, pre- 
vailed upon him to fet out for Mofcow, 
where, he informed him, he would 
find a number of confpirators ready to 
fecond his defign. Ofakoi, either 
through weaknefs, or in hopes of being 
revenged, followed his conduétor, 
They arrived in the night-time, and 
ftopped at an inn near Kremlin, where 
the Emperor refided. 

The flave having there found his 
friends, they refolved to hold a con- 
fultation that very night, in the ruins 
of an old houfe, which was not far 
diftant from the palace. 

Ofakoi, who had in vain attempted 
to learn from his companion who the 


confpirators were, prefled him again 
to fatisfy his curiofity, but without 
fuccefs. 

When the hour of appointment 
approached, the flave only told him 
that he was going to be in compan 
with people who were animated wit 
a defire of revenge; and who, not- 
withftanding his youth, and want of 
experience, earneftly wifhed to have 
him for their chief. “ The humi- 
** liating fituation to which you are 
** now reduced, ” added he; ‘* the 
‘* blood of your father ftill reeking— 
** all ought to aroufe your courage, 
and banifh every idea of the dan- 
‘* ger that may arife from profecuting 
** your revenge.” 

Thefe onl made young Ofakoi 
tremble; and with more reafon, as 
the tavern was at that time full of 
Ruffians, who, according to the cuf- 
tom of their country, were giving 
themfelves up to intoxication and ex- 
cefs. 

The flave it is true, fpoke with a 
very low voice, and in a kind of pro- 
vincial dialeét, unknown to the Ruf- 
fians of Mofcow; but thofe who de- 
vife crimes are generally blind, and 
for the moft part betray themfelves by 
their own imprudence. 

Ofakoi and the flave repaired to 
the ruins, where the fatal affembly 
was to be held. As the confpirators 
were already met, the moft confpi- 
cuous among them addreffed young 
Ofakoi in the following manner :— 
© You fee here,” faid he, “‘ a fet of 
«© unfortunate men, who have efcaped 
** from the tyranny of the Czar. 
‘ That barbarian, though he put to 
‘ death by the hands of the execu- 


a 


* Eldeft fifter of the Czar Peter, who carrying her views to the throne, attempted 
more than once to make him be put to death. 

+ A body of militia, which, in fome refpeéts, might be compared to the Pretorian 
bands among the Romans, and the Janiffaries among the Turks; but {till more bar- 


parous, 


* tioner, 

















® tioner, and even by his own, the 
“* greater part of our companions, 
‘* the Strelitz, has not been able to 
* extend his fury to us. Heaven 
** hath preferved us to execute its 
** vengeance, and the fatal moment 
© is now arrived. Shudder with hor- 
“ror, young Ofakoi! I have feen 
* the blood of thy unfortunate fa- 
‘© ther fhed on the feaffold : I follow- 
‘ed him to the melancholy {pot ; 
“© but I could not fave him !—Wan- 
“ dering for ten years through the 
** moft frightful and dreary deferts, 
“ the mifery of our fituation com- 
** pelled us to feek by fraud that 
s¢ fubfiftence, to which our rank, as 
“* foldiers and citizens, gave us a juft 
** title. But, to-morrow, that cruel 
“tyrant and his courtiers fhall fall 
** by our hands. We loved your fa- 
** ther, who was our chief ; do you 
** in turn become fo, and Jet your re- 
* folution and courage prove you 
* worthy of the choice which we 
** have made, When a fovereign 
** has once ftepped beyond the iawfal 
* bounds of power, his oppreffed 
** fubjedts, if they have courage to 
** emancipate themfelves, may alfo 
“* ftep beyond the limits of duty and 
« hamanity.” 

Ofakoi perceived, that in the pre- 
fent junéture there was no alterna- 
tive, and that even the appearance of 
weaknefs would be his fentence of 
death; he affaumed therefore a courage 
which he did not naturally poffefs. 

It was agreed by the confpirators, 
on feparating, that they fhould af- 
femble next morning at the fame 
hour; and that, for the greater fecu- 
rity, Ofakoi and the flave fhould re- 
turn to the inn by different routes. 

Scarcely had Ofakoi advanced thir- 
y fteps when he was accofted by a 

uffian, who begged him to follow 
him. As he-imagined this perfon to 
be one of the confpirators, he readily 
obeyed. Having arrived at a very 
narrow ftair-cafe, which they mount- 
ed with fome difficulty, they entered 
a fmail apartment, the door of which 
the Ruffian immediately fhut. 

“ Be not farprized,” faid the Ruf- 
fran to him, “ at what I have done; 
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‘* what I have to tell you requires the 
** moft profound fecrecy. I am juit 
** come, as well as you, from that 
** affembly, where the death of the 
** Czar has been refolved upon with 
*€ a falemn oath. Like you, I have 
** been admitted this night, for the 
‘* firft time, among the confpirators ; 
** and, like you, I have particular 
** reafons for being the irreconcile- 
** able enemy of my fovereign: but 
‘‘ if his blood: be due for the 
“© cruelties with -which he is ac- 
** cufed, our plot is very badly laid. 
*« For who, I pray, are thefe con{pi- 
«© rators ? Wretches ftained with 
** crimes, who have eluded the rigor 
** of the laws ; and plunderers, who 
‘* breathe nothing but robbery, mur- 
* der and pillage. And who, are 
*« their accomplices ? According to 
** their account, the chief men of the 
‘‘ empire, and yet they have not 
** dared to name any one amongft 
‘© them! Who would fo far dif- 
** grace-himfelf, as to unite in any 
** icheme with fuch banditti ?—-What 
«© plot have they opened to us ?—For 
«* whom do we expofe ourfelves to 
«« danger, and for whom do we labor? 
‘* —Plan, means, refources — every 
“‘ thing is unknown us. Yet they 
‘«* with us to become the blind in- 
« ftruments of fuch an enterprife.— 
“© Thefe, young Ofakoi, were my 
** doubts and fears during this af- 
«* fembly. The confpirators have 
*€ appointed you their chief ; I rea- 
“< dily fubfcribe to their choice ; 
«© but make me fee a little more 
‘* clearly into this dark and myfteri- 


** ous bufinefs, and you may depend - 


‘* upon the exertions of my arm.” 
A heart formed by nature alone, 
which chance has removed from the 
intrigues of cities and the baneful 
poifon of courts, being incapable of 
treachery, is feldom ‘2 prey to fufff- 
cion. Ofakoi was ftruck with the 
confidence of the Ruffian, and this 
confidence emboldened ‘him to unveil 
his fentiments fully. ‘* You ‘muft 
«« have remarked my furprife,” faid 
he, “ when I found myfelf in the 
** midf of fuch an affembly: fatis- 
** fied with my condition, acquaint- 
Bb2 ‘ted 
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ed only with my cottage, and a 
ftranger to ambition, I enjoyed 
the moft perfect tranquillity—My 
eyes have been opened; I have 
been informed that I had a father 
to avenge; and that, in order to 
accomplifh this end, I muit ftain 
my hands with the blood of my 
fovereign. But was I ever ac- 

quainted with this father? Am I 

certain whether he was innocent or 

uilty ?, And, whilft under this 

Ste. I muft affaflinate my maf- 

ter'—Thefe thoughts, I contefs, 

are repugnant to my feelings. For 
who am I, to judge of the. Empe- 
ror’s conduct ? What right—what 
authority has Heaven given me to 
punith him? The propofal made 
me fhudder. But the fear of death 
reprefled my: anfwer on my very 
lips. Since you have opened your 
heart to me, read what pafles in 
mine ;—I deteft crimes, and above 
ail, a crime of this nature: a voice 
within me feems to cry out, Love 
and refpe& thy fovercign, Have 
pity therefore on my youth; I give 
myfelf up to your direction—Save 
me from the fury of thefe barba- 
rians, who have chofen me to be 
the executioner of their mafter, 
and of mine. . For if I muft either 
perifh, or attempt the life of the 

Czar, I choofe rather,to perifh in- 

nocent.”’ 

** Thou halt not perifh,” cried the 
Ruffian ; “‘ it is the Czar who now 
ee {peaks to thee, and who can re- 
** ward the noble ingenuity of thy 
“< fentiments.” 

The perfon who {poke to him was 
indeed the Emperor himfelf,who, under 
the difguife of a flave, had overheard 
part of the plot in the tavern. ‘This 
difcovery fuggetted an idea to him of 
being prefent at the ailembly where 
his deftruction was to be refolved up- 
on. He had the courage to go thi- 
ther, and efcaped obfervation, by 
mixing with the confpirators. Ha- 
ving obferved Ofakoi much con- 
fufed, and to faulter in his anfwers, 
he determined to fave him, in cafe he 
fhould be found not abfolutely guilty, 
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Thofe who may confider this ftory 
as favouring too much of romance, 
are, no doubt, ignorant that Peter’s 
whole’ life was full of fuch kind of 
adventures. ‘This prince, born to be 
the reformer of his nation, and who 
wifhed to fee every thing with his own 
eyes, often introduced himfelf, dif- 
guifed, into thofe public affemblies 
where mirth and intoxication renderthe 
mind incapable of retaining a fecret ; 
and he was indebted to this a@tivity 
alone, for the difcovery of twenty 
plots which were formed againft him. 
The people, therefore, who equally 
feared and refpected him, often ufed 
to fay, The Emperor hears us; let us 
be honeft. 

After having freed: Ofakoi from 
fear, by loading him with praife and 
carefles, he required of him that he 
would return to his companjon at the 
inn, and give as an excufe for his de- 
lay, that he was unacquainted with 
the ftreets of Mofcow. 

The flave believed what he faid, 
and Ofakoi next morning went with 
him to the aflembly. It was there 
decided that they fhould fet fire to the 
palace ; that during the confufion oc- 
cafioned by the conflagration, a part 
of the troop fhould employ themfelves 
in pillaging, whilit the other, headed 
by Ofakoi, fhould join the confpira- 
tors in the caftle, who were parti- 
cularly named, and who were people 
of the firft eminence in the ftate: 
that they fhould afterwards advance 
towards the apartment of the Empe- 
ror, who would no doubt come forth, 
alarmed by ‘the noife, and that they 
fhould then difpatch him with their 
poignards. Every thing was thus 
fettled, and they were going to pe 
nounce the oath, when the guards of 
the Czar furprifed them. ‘They were 
immediately feized, and thrown into 
prifon; and the accomplices whom 
they named were alfo arrefted, and 
fpeedy punifhment followed their 
crime ;—they ‘were committed into 
the hands of the executioner, and 
fuffered that very day, 

Ofakoi rofe rapidly, and foon faw 
no one between himfelf and the Em- 

peror 
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peror but Prince Menzikoff, whom 
fortune had raifed from the dirt to the 
higheft dignity and honor, and who, 


by a fatal reverfe, was precipitated a 
few years afterwards into the moft ab- 
ject mifery. 


A sHorr ACCOUNT or trHe SUBTERRANEOUS CAVERN ar 
P A R.IS. 


“ST is a fact no lefs true than fur- 
rifing, that great part of the city 
of Paris is built over a fubterraneous 
cavern, called the Quarries, the ground 
above which, on account of the great 
preffure occafioned by the weight of 
the houfes, muft be propped up in 
various places to prevent its finking or 
falling inentirely. An ingenious gen- 
tleman, Mr. Thomas White, Member 
of the Royal Medical Society of Edin- 
burgh, gives the following account of 
an excurfion through it, in a letter 
to his father,.dated July 29th, 1724, 
and printed in the fecond volume of 
the Memoirs of the Literary and Phi- 
lofophical Society of Manchefter. 

‘© T yefterday vifited a moft extra- 
ordinary fubterraneous cavern, com- 
monly called the Quarries. But be- 
fore I give you the hiftory of my ex- 
pedition, it will perhaps be neceffary 
to faya few words concerning the Ob- 
Jervatoire Royal, the place of defcent tn- 
to this very remarkable cavern. This 
edifice is fituated in the Fauxbourg 
St. Jacqoey, in the higheft part of the 
city. It takes its name from its.ufe, 
and was built by Louis XIV. in 1667, 
after the defign of Claude Perrault, 
Member of the Academy of Sciences, 
and firft archite& to his Majefty. It 
ferves for the refidence of mathemati- 
cians, appointed by the King, to make 
obfervations and improve aftronomy. 
The mode of building it is ingenious, 
and admirably contrived, it being fo 
well arched that neither wood nor 
ixon is employed in its conftruétion. 
All the ftones have been well chofen, 
and placed with an uniformity and 
equality which contribute much to the 
beauty and folidity of the whole edi- 
fice. It is reckoned to be about eighty 
or ninety feet in height, and at the 
top there is a beautiful platform, 


paved with flint ftones, which com- ° 
mands an excellent view of Paris, and 
its environs. In the different floors of 
this building, there are a number of 
trap - doors, placed perpendicularly 
over each other, and, when thefe are 
opened, the {tars may be very clearly 
diftinguifhed, from the bottom of the 
cave, at noon day. 

At this place, I was introduced to 
one of the infpectors, (perfons appoint- 
ed by the King to fuperintend the 
workmen) by my friend Mr. Smeath- 
man, who had ufed great application 
and intereft for permiffion to infpect 
the quarry, and had been fortunate 
enough to obtain it. For as this ca- 
vern is extended under a great part of 
the city of Paris, and leaves it in fome 
places almoft entirely without fupport, 
the infpectors are very particular as to 
fhewing it, and endeavour to keep it 
as fecret as poffible, left, if it fhould 
get generally known, it might prove, 
a fource of uneafinefs and alarm to 
the inhabitants above. For, what is 
very remarkable, notwithftanding the 
extent of this quarry, and the appa- 
rent danger many parts of the city are 
in from it, few even of thofe who have 
conftantly refided at Paris, are at all 
acquainted with it; and on my men- 
tioning the expedition I was going to 
undertake to feveral of my Parifian 
friends, they ridiculed me upon it, 
and told me it was impoffible there 
could be any fuch place. 

About nine o'clock in the morning 
we affemblec, to the number of forty, 
and, with each a wax candle in his 
hand, precifely at ten o’clock, defcend- 
ed, by fleps, to the depth of three 
hundred and fixty feet perpendicular. 
We had likewife a number of guides 
with torches, which we found very 
ufeful ; but, even with thefe affiftants, 

we 
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we were feveral times under the ne- 
ceflity of halting, to examine the 
plans the infpectors keep of | thefe 
quarries, that we might direct our 
courfe in the right road. Iwas dif- 
appointed in not being able to obtain 
one of thefe plans, which would have 
given the cleareft idea of this moft ex- 
traordinary place. At the entrance, 
the path is narrow for a confiderable 
way ; but foon we entered large and 
foacions ftreets, all marked with names, 
the fame as in the city; different ad- 
vertifements and bills were found, as 
we proceeded, pafted on the walls, fo 
that it had every appearance of a large 
town, fwallowed up in the earth. 

' ‘The general height of the roof is 
about nine or ten feet ; but in fome 
parts not lefs than thirty, and even 
forty. In many places, there is a li- 
quor continually dropping from it, 
which congeals immediately, and 
forms a fpecies of tranfparent ftone, 
but not fo fine and clear as rock cryf- 
tal. As wecontinued our peregrina- 
tion, we thought ourfelves in no fmall 
danger from the roof, which we found 
but indifferently propped in fome 
places, with wood much decayed. Un- 
der the houfes, and many of the 
itreets, however, it feemed to be tole- 
rably fecured by immenfe ftones fet in 
mortar ; in other parts where, there are 
only fields or gardens above, it was 
totally unfupported for a confiderable 
fpace, the roof being perfe¢tly level, 
or aplane piece of rock. 

After traverfing about two miles, 
we again defcended about twenty fteps, 
and found feveral workmen, in a 
very cold and damp place, propping up 
a. moft dangerous part, which they 
were fearful would give way every 
moment. We were glad to give them 
money for fome drink, and make our 
vifit at this place as fhort as poffible. 
‘The path here is not more than three 
feet in width, and the roof fo low, 
that we were obliged to ftoop confi- 
derably. 

By this time, feveral of the party 
began to repent of their journey, and 
were much afraid of the damp and 


cold air we frequently experienced. 
But, alas! there was no retreating. 
On walking fome little diftance far- 
ther,we entered into a kind of faloon, 
cut out of the rock, and faid to be ex- 
actly under the Egtife de St. Faquer. 
This was illuminated with great tafte, 
occafioned an agreeable furprize, and 
made us all sitipke amends for the dan- 
ger and difficulty we had juft before 
gone through. At one end, was a re. 
prefentation ¥@ miniature of fome of 
the principal forts in the Indies, with 
the fortifications, draw4bridges, &c. 
Cannons were planted, with a couple of 
foldiers to cach, ready to fire, Cen- 
tinels were placed in different parts of 
the garrifon, particularly before the 
governor's houfe ; and a regiment of 
armed men was drawn up in another 
lace, with their general in the front. 
he whole was made up of a kind of 
clay which the place affords; it was in- 
genioufly contrived, and the light that 
was thrown upon it, gave it a very 
pretty effect. 
On the other fide of this hall, was 
a long table fet out with cold tongues, 
bread and butter, and fome of the beft 
Burgundy I ever drank. Now every 
thing was hilarity and mirth; our fears 
were entirely difpelled, and the dan- 
ger we dreaded the moment before 
was now no longer thought of. In 
fhort, we were all in good {fpirits 
again, and proceeded on our journey 
about two miles farther, when our 
guides judged it prudent for us to af- 
cend, as we were then got to the fteps 
which lead up to the town. We here 
found ourfelves fafe, at the Val de grace, 
near to the Englifh Benediétine con- 
vent, without the leaft accident havy- 
ing happened to any one of the party. 
We imagined we had walked about 


two French leagues, and were abfent 


from the furface of the earth, betwixt 
four and five hours; 

After we had thanked the infpectors 
and guides for their very great civili- 
ty, politenefs, and attention, we took 
our Jeave to vifit the Englith Benedic- 
tines convent, in whofe court yard, 
and within a-few yards of their ~ 
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the roof of the fubterrancous paffage 
had given way, and fallen in, the 
depth of one hundred and ninety- 
three feet. 

Though there was fome little dan- 
ger attending our rath expedition, (as 
fome people were pleafed to term it) 
yet it was moft exceedingly agrecable, 
and fo perfectly a weuvelle fcene, that 
we were all highly delighted, and 
thought ourfelves amply repaid for our 
trouble, 

I regretted much that I did not take 
a thermometer and barometer down 
with me, that I might have had an 
opportunity of making fome remarks 
on the temperature and weight of the 
ait. Certainly, however, it was colder 
at this time than on the furface of the 
earth. But Mr. Smeathmaa informed 
me, that when he defcended the laf 
winter, in the long and hard froft, he 
found the air much more temperate 
than above ground, but far from 
warm. Neither, however, had hea 
thermometer with him. I lainented 
too, that I had not time to make more 
remarks on the petrifactions, &c. 

Mr. Smeathman obferved, that when 
he defcended, he found a very fenfible 
difficulty of breathing in fome of the 
paflages and eaverns, where the fuper- 
incumbent rock Was low, and the 
company crowded. This no doubt 
was much increafed by the number of 
wax lights, but he does not apprehend 
that the difficulty would have been fo 
great in rooms of equal dimenfions 
above ground. We remarked too 
when we defcended, that there was, in 
fome degree, an oppreffion of refpira- 
tion throughout the whole paffage. 

There were formerly feveral open- 
ings into the Quarries, but the two I 
have mentioned, yiz. the Odfrwa- 
tory and the Val de Grace, are, 1 be- 
lieve, the only ones left ; and thefe 
the infpettors keep conftantly locked, 
and rarely open them, except to 
ftrangers particularly introduced, and 
toworkmen, who are always employed 


in fome part by the King. 


Account of the Subterraneous Cavern at Paris. 
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The Police thought it a neceffary 
precaution to fecure all the entrances 
into this cavern, from its having been 
formerly inhabited by a famous gang 
of robbers, who infefted the country 
for many miles round the city of 
Paris. 

As to the origin of this cuarry, I 
could not, on the ftrifteft enquiry, learn 
any thing fatisfa¢tory ; and the only 
thing I know publifhed, is contained 
in the Tableaux de Paris, vol. i. c. 5, 
which is as follows. 

For the firft building of Paris, 
it was neceflary to get the {tone in the 
environs, and the confumption of it 
was very confiderable. 
enlarged, the fuburbs -were infenfibly 
built on the ancient quarries, fo that 
all that you fee without, is effentially 
wanting in the earth, for the founda- 
tion of the city: hence proceed the 
frightful cavities, which are at this 
time found under the houfes in feveral 
quarters. ‘They ftand upon abyfles. 
It would not require a very violent 
fhock to throw back the ftones to the 
place, from whence they have been 
raifed with fo much difficulty. — 
men being fwallowed up in a gu 
one hundred and fifty feet deep, and 
fome other lefs known accidents, ex- 
cited at length the vigilance of the po~ 
lice and the government, and, in fact, 
the buildings of feveral quarters have 
been privately propped up; and by 
this means, a fapport given to thefe 
obfcure fubterraneous places, which 
they before wanted. 

All the fuburbs of St. James’s, 
Harp-ftreet, and even the ftreet of 
Tournon, ftand upon the ancient 
quarries; and pillars have been erect- 
ed to fupport the weight of the houfes, 
What a fubje& for refleGtion in con- 
fidering this great city, formed and 
fupported by means abfolately con- 
trary! Thefe towers, thefe fteeples, the 
arched roofs of thefe temples are fo 
many figns to tell the eye, that what 
we now fee in the air, is wanting un- 
der our feet,” 
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To tne EDITORS or tut LITERARY MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 
a Nes diffeminate knowledge in the 
moft pleafing manner is the dif- 
tinguifhed province of an exalted 
mind. Writers who employ their ta- 
lents for that purpofe, claim our 
warmeft approbation, are entitled to 
the highett honors, and may juftly ex- 
pect the moft liberal encouragement. 
As your plan is far preferable to any 
other, and as you ben poffeffed of 
full powers for the due execution of 
it, there is little reafon to doubt, 
that your's will foon take the lead of 
every other periodical publication. 
The contributions of literary men 
will greatly facilitate your labors, and 
whatever tends to public utility, will, 
no doubt, find a place in your truly 
excellent and valuable repofitory. 

The publication of the New Phar- 
macopeia, might well excite the at- 
tention of the literati. A work of 
fuch infinite confequence to the wel- 
fare of mankind deferves at leaft to be 
examined. with ferioufnefs, reviewed 
with the ftrifteft care, and treated 
with adignity due to its importance. 
Nothing can more aftonifh and pain 
the generous mind than the ftrictures 
of the Monthly Reviewers on that 
fubjeét. They are unqueftionably the 
firft writers in the Englith language, 
fecond to none in erudition, - judg- 
ment, and tafte. Had not the public 
a right to expeét fomething more 
from fuch men, than a few jejune 
and nugatory obfervations on the 
names of {ome medicines, with 
fhrewd infinuations, that had they 
been confulted, more appofite ones 
had been contrived? ‘This is their 
opinion, and their’s only; for the 
forry examples given, are difmal f{peci- 
mens of their reformatory abilities in 
the nominal line. No name could be 
affigned with greater propriety to a 
compofition of egua/ parts of the in- 
gredients, than quickfilver with ful- 
phur; or for one in which there is 
fo much greater a proportion of the 
firt, than to difcriminate it by its 


colour. As the latter is red, the, 
M. R. ¢hink the firft fhould be called 
black. How groundlets is their {neer 
at that unfortunate title, Succus coch- 
leariz compofitus ! Is not the intrinfic 
meaning of compofitus, mixed with 
other things; from ponere, to put, and 
cum,with? They are mightily appre-. 
henfive of a miftake, from a fimilarity, 
of found, that gum ammoniac may 
be fubitituted for water of ammonia. 
It is no compliment to the apothecary 
to fuppofe him poffeffed of {uch won- 
derful talents be blundering. The. 
tincture of colomba, they aflure us,: 
is not a pigeon tinéture, though co- 
lumba is the Latin name for. that 
bird. Fie! 

Such puerilities I could not read,- 
without feeling the blood burn my 
old cheeks: they beft know whether 
they were written without blufhing. 
All the reft of their obfervations are. 
equally frivolous and futile; their 
cavils groundlefs, their {neers paltry, 
and their jokes calculated for the me- 
ridian of fuch intelleéts, as are inca- 
pable of underftanding any other part 
of their writings. hat a proof of- 
the infirmity of our nature, and that 
fome few {parks of envy remain un-, 
extinguifhed even in the moft elevated 
and refined minds! 

The authors of the Analytical Re- 
view tell their readers very gravely, 
that the Royal College have availed 
themfelves of the Swedifh and Edin- 
burgh Difpenfatories: they might 
with equal propriety have faid, that 
the mariner avails himfelf of the thift- 
ing fands, and funken rocks. in the 
ocean. It isa pity thefe a ong 
writers fhould fo foon lofe fight of 
their original plan, which was an 
exceedingly, good one ; inftead of 
permitting the reader to form dis 
opinion of the work analyzed, even 
in their third number, they deliver 
their own as decifively, and as ma- 
gifterially, as Lord Peter in the Tale 
of a Tub. 

The obvious intention of the Royal 

College, 
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College, in their new Pharmacopeia, 
appears to be—to facilitate the labors of 
the apothecary—to furnifh the phyfi- 
cian with every neceflary ingredient; 
and all the ready prepared and com- 
bined formulz he can poffibly want— 
to promote the trueft intereft of man- 
kind, by offering the means to remove 
every diforder (in its own nature cu- 
rable) in the moft pleafant, fafe, and 
expeditious manner. 

Are not thefe exds, of fo much mo- 
ment, a// perfectly anfwered in that 
incomparable work ? 

Firft, I appeal to every apothecary 
in England. Does he find the leatt 
difficulty in completing any of the 
compofitions? Doth not every pro- 
cefs proceed as fmoothly, and with as 
much exa¢titude and precifion as he 
could wifh? Is heat any lofs to com- 
ptehend the accurate and ftrongly 

inted direttions ? Can he in a fingle 
inftance fail of fuccefs? Does he not 
find every compofition finifhed with 
facility, and the refale exceed his 
moft fanguine expectations in ele- 
gance? How confpicuous is the fkill 
and nice attention of the College, 
even in the minuteft matters, as un- 
guents, plaifters, cerates, &c. The 
operator furveys each finifhed piece 
with equal fatisfation and admira- 
tion. He is no longer puzzled and 
perplexed, and, notwithftanding the 
utmoft exertion of his art, frequently 
obliged to deftroy his work as ufelefs. 
The College plainly fhew, that, with 
unwearied toil and marked precifion, 
they have often gone over the fame 
ground, and eerie the well-worn 

ath to the ufe and comfort of ever 
ucceeding apothecary, from woke 
works errors are now for ever pre- 
cluded, and the patient’s fafety fe- 
cured. In this web » their intention 
is accomplifhed to the higheft degree 
of perfection. 

ondly, The obligations the phy- 

fician owes the College ate better felt 
than exprefled. Few perfons are ap- 
ptifed of the (I had almoft faid mira- 
culous) effets of due combination. In 
this art, the art of healing wholly 
tonfifts, Nature isa ftray : 
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cifics. It is the peculiar province of 
the phyfician to fabricate a remedy 
ftom ingredients, which, feparately, 
would prove inert, or perhaps perni- 
cious. Innumerable inftances might 
be given. I fhall only mention one. 
In an angina peétoris, when the pa- 
tient endured the moft excruciating 
agonies after every expiration; when 
opiates previoufly adminiftered had 
only aggravated the fymptoms, five 
rains of the pulv. ipecac. c. with 
half a grain of cantharides, in a few 
minutes entirely relieved him. In 
this, the nobleft of all arts, the art 
of combination, the authors of the 
new Pharmacopoeia have manifefted 
the moft exquifite fkill: in this, they 
fhine with a fplendor fuperior to that 
of all their predeceffors, or of alltheir 
contemporaries on the earth. This isa 
myftery, or dead letter, to the three- 
pair-of-ftairs doétors, and undifco- 
verable by the fpeculative theorift. 
The more extenfive a man’s praéice- 
has been, the more powerfully will he 
feel the excellencies of thir combi- 
nations. Almoft every formula de- 
ferves a volume to difplay it. Every 
fucceeding year the effects of thefe for- 
mule will be more confpicuous, and. 
more ufeful. The good praétical phyfi- 
ciancan beft difcern their merit, and will 
— apply the affiftance they af- 
ord him, to the unfpeakable benefit 
of mankind. Indeed every phyfician, 
who has the welfare of his patients at 
heart, will treafure his memory with 
the whole of the new Pharmaco- 


ia. 
"Talis They have fucceeded as 
well in premoting the real advantage 
of mankind, and the deareft interefts 
of fociety. In shis, they have ac- 
tm themfelves with équal care, 
edulity, and the tendereft, _finef 
feelings of the human heart. Furure 
milljons will have caufe to blefs their 
memory. The more their work is 
attended to, the more it will bé 
efteemed and admired, and the wel~ 
fare of mankind be the more ada 
vanced. 

If thete be any thing exceptionable 
in this highly-finifhed work, it is the 
e admiffion 
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admiffion of the wolf’s-bane and 
fox-glove amongit the officinal fim- 
ples, in compliment to the Scotch 
doétors, whio are fo fond of poi- 
fons. 
Iam, GenTLeMEN, with the beft 
withes, 
Your moft faithful and 
obedient fervant, 


THO. MARRYAT. 
a viftel, Auguft 21, 1788. 


Letter from Dr. Marryat. 





P.S. It may be thought an att of 
temerity, for one who has juft pub- 
lifhed a treatife,-to make fo free 
with the monthly reviewers; to 
this I can only fay, that if they 
treat me with jibes and fneers, and 
pigeon-tin@tures, they may raife a 
laugh, but not at the expence of 
the author. If they point out my 
errors (in a manner however un- 
palatable), I fhall efteem them my 
trueit and deareft friends. 


LETTER rrom Dr. FRANKLIN to Mr. LANDRIANI, on THe 
UTILITY or ELECTRIC CONDUCTORS. 


HAVE received, Sir, your ex- 
J cellent differtation on the utility 
of electric conduétors, which you 
have had the goodnefs to fend me, 
and I have a it with much plea- 
fure. I beg leave to return you my 
fincere thanks for it. 

I found, on my return to this 
country, that the number of conduc- 
tors was much increafed, the utility 
of them having been demonttrated by 
feveral experiments, which fhewed 
their efficacy in preferving buildings 
from lightning. Among other exam- 
ples, my own houfe one day received 
a fevere fhock from lightning: the 
neighbours perceived it, and imme- 
diately haftened to give afliftance, in 
.cafe it fhould be on fire; but it fuf- 
tained no damage: they found only 
the family much frightened by the 
violence of the explofion. 

Laft year, when I was making fome 
addition to the building, it was ne- 
ceflary to take down the conductor : 
I found, upon examination, that its 


DETACHED 


ERIT is often an obftacle to for- 
tune, and the reafon is, becaufe 
italways produces two bad effects, envy 
and fear. Envy in thofe who cannot 


rife to the fame degree of perfection, 
and fear in thofe who are eftablithed, 
and who dread, that by advancing 
a man poffefled of more abilities and 
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copper point, which was nine inches 
in length, and about one third of an 
inch in diameter in the thickeft part, 
had been almoft entirely melted, and 
very little of it remained fixed to the 
iron rod, This invention, therefore, 
has been of fome utility to the inven- 
tor; and to this advantage is added, 
the pleafure of having been ufeful to 
others. 

Mr. Rittenhaufs, our aftronomer, 
has informed me, that having ob- 
ferved with his excellent telefcope fe- 
veral conduétors which were within 
his view, he perceived that the points 
of a certain number of them had 
been in like manner melted. There 
is no inftance where a houfe furnifhed 
with a complete conductor has fuffer- 
ed any confiderable damage ; and 
thofe even which had none have 
been very little injured fince con- 
duétors have become common in the 
city. 

B. FRANKLIN. 


7.7 ’ 
Philadelphia, O2&. 14, 1787. 
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merit than themfelves, they may be 
fupplanted. 

An excellent rule for living happy 
in fociety is, never to concern one’s 
felf with the affairs of others, unlefs 
they with for or defire it. Under pre- 
tence of being ufeful, péople often 
thew more curiofity than affection. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


FOREIGN. 


GerocGRAPHiscne Hisrorir, van 
den Meufch en der Alom, &c. A 
Geographical Hiftary of Man and 
Quadrupedes difperfed over the Earth, 
Tranflated into Dutch from the Ger- 
man of M. E. A.W. Zimmerman, 
Profefor of Philifophy and Natural 
Hiftory at Brunfwick. By M. P. 
Boddaert, M. D. Member of jeve- 
val Academics. Utrecht, 1787. Oc- 
tavo. 


N whatever relations, whether na- 

‘ tural or moral, man, the chief of 
all, animated beings, may be confidered, 
there is fcarcely any of them which 
hasnotbeen the objeét of therefearches 
of philofophers. Bonnet, Buffon, Pope, 
Kaimes, Hume, Kant, Linnzus, and 
Blumenbach, have examined human 
nature in almott every point of view, 
and feem to haye carried their invetti- 
gations to the utmoft extent. ‘There 
remained, however, one of thefe rela- 
tions which had been confidered only 
very fuperficially, and which Buffon 
even treated ina curfory manner ; we 
mean the fituation of man upon this 
ges or, according to the expref- 

ion of Mr. Zimmerman, his geagra- 
phical relation; an objett of too great 
importancé, without doubt, to be 
omitted, or pafled over lightly. The 
cafe is the fame with regard to quadru- 
pedes. Naturaiifts have given very ac- 
curate defcriptions of a but they 
have faid little or nothing refpecting 
their geographical exiftence. 

To fupply by affiduous refearches 
and accurate obfervations, fo effential 
an omiffion in the hiftory of man, as 
well as of quadrupedes, is affuredly an 
undertaking. worthy of praife. Such 
is the object of the prefent excellent 
and curious work, which we have the 
ape of announcing to our readers, 

ince the bef 1777, Mr. Zimmer- 
man_publifhed a work in Latin, en- 
titled, Specimen Zoologia, Quadrujedum 


Domicilia et Migrationes Siftens, which 
was a prelude to this treatife, -and 
which equally difplayed the fagacity 
and erudition of its author, , 

In the preliminary difcourfe, Mr. 
Zimmerman examines that order 
which univerfally reigns throughout 
the vaft empire of the creation, and 
the immenfe chain of beings, the 
intimate connexion of which pro- 
duces. the idea of that whole com- 
monly called the fifem of nature. All 
naturalifts, without exception, ac- 
knowledge the difficulty of following 
and demonftrating the connexion of 
this chain; for which reafon, Mr. Zim- 
merman fays, “‘ it is not impoflible 
“< that one who reafons rafhly, and 
“ without reflecting, may, after hav- 
“* ing imagined fifty fyftems, which 
“* deitroy one another, at length con- 
‘© clude by denying that there is any 
** real plan in the creation.” But he 
remarks, at the fame time, that if the 
greater part of the fyftems hitherto 
formed by the ableft naturalifts to un- 
veil the pian of nature be defective, 
they have, however, made fuch a pro- 
grefs as may one day conduét to the 
propofed end. In proof of this he 
cites the difcoveries refpe€ting the po- 
lypus, by Trembley; the fpalax, by 
Gulden Stad ;_ the firen lacertina, b 
Garden, with fome others ; and he 1s 
of opinion, that if fovereigns would 
warmly patronize this noble branch of 
{cience, we fhould be able to difcover 
fo much of the fecrets of nature, that 
very little would be unknown to pof- 
terity. 

Our author afterwards remarks, 
that in the number and divifion of be- 
ings, the fame order and the fame re- 
gularity is evidently perceived, as that 
which appears in the general {cale of 
nature. He is of opinion that the 


grand end of creation was, to make 
all live, and it is for this reafon that 
we find a greater number of living be- 
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ings, than of thofe which are deftitute 
of life, or which have very little. He 
fays, there are fewer plants than ani- 
mals, and fewer minerals than plants ; 
although he allows. the impofhbility, 
eonfidering our prefent fituation, of 
determining the number of minerals. 
However judicious this remark of Mr. 
Zimmerman may be, we are afraid, 
that were it thoroughly examined, it 
would be found void of foundation ; 
8 for our part, we believe that na- 
ture is oniform in all her works ; but 
we are perfuaded, that it would be the 
height of folly to attempt to find a 
juft proportion in their number. The 
author himfelf allows that we are fu- 
rficially acquainted with the pro- 
uctions of the mineral kingdom, 
which is indeed true; we have never 
yet penetrated beyond the depth of 
four hundred feet into the bofom of the 
earth, and from the fuperficies to the 
centre there are nearly four thoafand 
miles. There remains, therefore, an im- 
menfe depth of earth, the produétions 
of which are to us entirely unknown, 
‘That being the cafe, how can we 
fuppofe that there are more plants than 
minerals ? 

Witk regard to the order which 
nature feems to have wifhed to pre- 
ferve in the diftribution of her pro- 
duétions on the furface of the earth, 
we join in opinion with the learned 
author. ‘The examination of that or- 
der is the principal objeét of this 
work.—The author firft remarks that 
Mr. Guettard is much miftaken in 
fuppofing that certain produétions, 
namely minerals, are diftributed in 
fuch a manner, that they are common 
to all countries lying under the fame 
fatitude. This error arifes from his 
having compared a fmal! number of 
particular facts with the general laws 
of nature. Difcoveries have not,as yet, 
been made, fays Mr. Zimmerman, 
fufficient to give us reafon to conclude 
that there ig an equal diftribution of 
minerals, However, he does not doubt 
that pofterity may yet be able to de- 
monftrate it, But he fays, it is an 
undoubted fa&, that thofe minerals 

lich ar¢ molt ufeful and neceflary to 





man, are moft generally difperfed 5 
and for this reafon, iron, copper, mar- 
ble, and common ftone, are to be 
found in greateft abundance, and are 
much more attainable than gold, fil- 
ver, diamonds, or any other precious 
itones. 

With regard to the divifion of 
plants, the author thinks that it fol- 
lows the order of the climates; for 
this reafon, he fays, the plants of 
GreenJand are found not only on the 
Alps, and the Pyrenean mountains, 
but alfo on the Cordilleras. ‘Tourne- 
fort faw, on the top of Mount Ara- 
rat, the fame plants as are found in 
Lapland ; a little lower thofe which 
grow in Sweden, and lower ftill, thofe 
which are natural to France. ‘There 
are plants, however, which are the 
produétion of every country, and of 
all climates, whilft there are others 
which belong exclufively to one re- 
gion ; for example, the folanum nigrum 
of Linnzus is found in every known 
part of the globe, as well as thofe 
herbs which are effentially neceffary 
for the nourifhment of man, and of 
many animals, On the contrary, the 
nutmeg and the clove tree are found 
only in the Moluccas, and fome other 
iflands of the South Seas, and the tea 
fhrub grows only in China and Japan, 
Some plants have the property of 
thriving in every climate, fuch as the 
peach, the plumb, and the apricot-tree, 
which belong to Afia, The greater part 
even of the pulfe and beans, cultivated 
in Europe with fo much fuccefs, are 
originally produttions of Afia. This 
soa of irregularity renders it very 

ifficult to give a proper view of the 
order in which plants are diftributed 
on the globe. There would be lefs 
difficulty in exhibiting the different 
divifions of the animal kingdom ; but 
this immenfe kingdom alfo prefents 
obftacles which have hitherto ren- 
dered itimpoffible to eftablith its claffes 
with any precifion. The immenfe 
depth of the fea prevents the natu- 
ralift, however laborious he may be, 
from obferving all its inhabitants ; 
the clafs of infects is too numerous to 
be examined in all its details; and the 
winged 
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winged tribe are too unfettled, and 
too little attached to one country, to 
afford us an opportunity of deter- 
mining their natural abode with any 
certainty. The following are the 
three claffes under which animals may 
be confidered: Firft, Thofe, the bo- 
dies of which are fafficiently robuft 
to ftand the heat and cold of every 
climate. Secondly, thofe which are 
found only in particular climates ; 
that is to fay, in certain zones of the 
globe. Thirdly, Thofe, which by 
nature are confined to very narrow 
bounds, and which, on that account, 
are prevented from fpreading. It 
may happen, as the author remarks, 
that the race of thefe may multiply, 
by being removed to other countries ; 
and that their ftrength or qualities 
may be found more ufeful than they 
are fuppofed to be at prefent. This 
is proved by the buffalo, which, be- 
fore the fixth century, was entirely 
confined to the fouthern parts of Afia, 
and which at prefent is to be found 
in Italy, and even in fome of the more 
northern countries of Europe. It is 

robable that the camel, which at pre- 
Jent is among the animals of the fecond 
clafs, that isto fay, thofe which inhabit 
fpacious regions, will be fo much dif- 
perfed fome centuries hence, that it 
will be found among thofe of the firft 
clafs. ‘The tranfportation of animals 
from one region to another, change 
of food, and the labour to which 
they are fubjected, may caufe them to 
degenerate confiderably ; but whether 
thefe caufes can metamorphofe then 
fo much, as to make them become 
new beings, is what the author does 
not Pretend to determine. He how- 
ever allows, that, in confequence of 
fome of thofe grand revolutions which 
the earth has fuffered, different kinds 
of animals have mixed together, and 
harap varieties, which would not 
ave exifted without thefe revolu- 
tions; on the other hand, he is clear- 
ly of opinion, that none of the pri- 
mitive {pecies areloft. However this 
may he, and whatever influence 
change of place may have, in ma- 
king animals degenerate from their 
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fpecies, Mr. Zimmerman obferves, 
that we ought not to grant too much 
to climate, nor to fuppofe, as Mr. 
Guettard has done with refpeét to mi- 
nerals, that the fame fpectes muft be 
found in the fame climates, faece, ac- 
cording to this fuppofition, the ani- 
mals feen at the Cape fhould be found 
alfo in the kingdom of Morocco, in 
Egypt, and even in fome parts of 
South America ; but experience proves 
the contrary, and that the animals of 
the Cape and of South America are 
altogether different. Our author thence 
concludes, that, at the creation of 
the world, different animals have had 
different parts afligned them, fince it 
is not probable that they have all 
come from one country, to difperfe 
themfelves over the whole face of the 
easth. 

Refearches into the geographical 
hiftory of animals prefent other con- 
fiderations relating to the hiftory of 
the globe; that is to fay, to thofe 
revolutions which the globe has expe- 
rienced. Our author remarks, that 
there are many fpecies which move 
heavily, or which at leaft have no in- 
clination to make long journies: 
from this he concludes, that if in an 
ifland we meet with any of thofe fpe- 
cies which do not fwim, or which 
fwim very badly, we may believe that 
ifland to have made formeriy a part 
of the continent. 

After having given a fketch of the 
preliminary difcourfe, we fhall now 
proceed to the work itfelf, which be. 
gins in the following manner : 


Man, that king of nature, confidered 
as he relates to our refearches, deferves 
the firft place: he is endued with more 
ftrength and more agility than any cre- 
ated being; he boldly traverfes the whole 
furface of the globe, and eftablifhes him- 
felf in every clime wherever he thinks 
proper, without injury to his corporeal 
or intellectual faculties—the polar regi- 
ons, or the equator; the higheft moun- 
tains, or the deepeft mines; every parallel 
of latitude—all, all are vivified by his ac- 
tivity and induftry. Heat and cold, moif- 
ture and drought, a heavy or a light air, 
he equally endures; he is made for all. 
He places himfelf, and remains wherever 
he thinks proper: and, in fpite of all 
TevOe~ 
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revolutions, he is more uniform, and 
more confiitent, than any of thofe animals, 
which, like himfelf, are feattered over 
the furface of the globe, which fuffici- 
ently proves his pre-eminence over them. 
What climate, or what degree of cold is 
there which man cannot endure; or in 
which he does not exift ? But how, and 
by what means, does he live in them ? 
Is it to ftrength of body, or of reafon, 
that he owes that aétivity, and that frm- 
nefs in refifting ? Such are the firft que! 
tions which prefent themfelves to the 
mind. How do climates, and other ‘ 
pooaee | caufes, operate in different 4 
vallels ? Have thete caufes been fufficient 
to effeé& all thofe changes which we ob- 
ferve among men? Or has nature in the 
beginning created individuals for eyery 
climate? Where was man firft formed ? 
What was his fize and figure ? Had ‘he 
four feet or only two? Had he the fta- 
ture of a giant, or that of°a dwarf? Was 
he white or black. 


To anfwer thefe. queftions, Mr. 
Zimmerman employs the firft chapter 
of his work. We fhall follow him 
ftep by ftep. 

_ The whole known earth is the ha- 
bitation of man; he is found in the 
eightieth degree of latitude, and per- 
haps beyond the Greenlander and the 
Efquimaux: under the equator we 
behold the negro; the other fide of 
the line, the extremity of South Ame- 
rica, and Terra del Fuego, are inhabi- 
ted by the Pecherais, and other people. 

Captain Cook, in the relation of 
his voyage towards the fouthern pole 
and round the world in 1777, ies, 
that he difcovered, under the fifty- 
ninth degree of fouthern latitude, 
and the twenty-feventh of Jongitude, 
a chain of {mall iflands, in which he 
found no inhabitants; but our author 
obferves on this head, that as Cook faw 
only the coafts of thefe countries, we 
are not rafhly to conclude that the 
were not inhabited. However this 
may be, fays Mr. Zimmerman, it is 
fufficient if,.man inhabits countries as 
cold as thefe ifles; we may then juft- 
ly infer, that he might inhabit thofe 
outhern latitudes. To refute the 
objection, that the interior parts of 
Africa, of which we have no know- 
ledge, may be uninhabited, the au- 


thor cites the teftimony of Battel, 
who, although he did not vifit the in- 
terior part of thofe burning regions, 
faw however the Giagas and the An- 
ciques, who had penetrated thither 
with a defign to a the inhabi- 
tants. He eine concludes, that 
the warmett as well as the coldeft cli- 
mates are inhabited by man, and that 
he may equally exift in the midft of 
ice, as under the moft exceffive heat. 
The author afterwards examines, by 
the means of a thermometer, the ex- 
traordinary difference. of temperature 
that man 1s capable of fuftaining, and 
which he atiually endures. It was 
believed, that the utmoft degree of 
cold which man could fupport,was that 
which old Gmelin * experienced at 
Jenefeifk, under the eighty-fifth de- 
gree of northern latitude, and the 
undred and tenth of longitude, taken 
from the ifland of Ferro. This cold 
commenced in the month of January 3 
it made the mercury defcend to 126 
degrees below zero, which is the de- 
gree of cold produced by fal ammo- 
niac and ice, according to the grada- 
tion of Fahrenheit, which the author 
follows throughout this work. ‘The 
birds fell down dead as they were 
flying through the air, and every 
thing fufceptible of congelation froze. 
Mr. Zimmerman, however, is, of opi- 
nion, that fuch a degree of cold is 
not to be confidered as any thing ex- 
traordinary in that country ; and he 
roves it by a paflage of the learned 
allas, who fays, that under the fifty- 
fixth degree of latitude, and the hun- 
dred and tenth of longitude, he has 
feen the thermometer fall to. eighty 
degrees below zero. He experienced 
a flill greater degree of cold—he ex- 
pofed to the air quickfilver, well pu- 
rified, and it froze fo much, as to en- 
dure the ftrokes of a hammer, and to 
bend. Mr. Zimmerman regrets that 
Mr. Pallas’ thermometer was not large, 
he might then perhaps have obferved 
it at three hundred degrees below 
zero; fince, in the experiments of 
Braun, mercury did not become folid 
till the thermometer ftood at 370 de- 


* See the preface to his Flora Siber, 


grees. 
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grees. The cold which the Englifh 
experienced at Hudfon’s bay was no 
lefs fevere. The author is of opinion, 
that man can endure this, and even a 
fuperior degree of cold, provided he 
keeps himfelf in motion. His rea- 
fons are as follow : 


Firft, It is certain that the Canadians 
and the Efquimaux, whofe habitations 
extend as far as Hudfon’s Bay, follow the 
occupation of the chace in winter, even 
during the moft rigorous cold. In the 
fecond place, We cannot fuppofe that the 
moft northerly Siberians confine them- 
{elves to their huts on account of the cold, 
fince the cold being there of long conti- 
nuance, they would be deprived of the 
means of fubfiftence. There are at Nog- 
zack, in Greenland, under the feventy- 
‘fecond degree of latitude, not only Danes 
who enjoy perfe& health; but in the year 
1597, fome Dutchmen, commanded b 
Captain Heemfkerk, were obliged to pafs 
the winter in Nova Zembla, under the 
feventy-fixth degree of latitude ; fome of 
them indeed died, but thofe who took 
care to keep themfelves in motion, and 
who were free from diftemper, fupport- 
ed cold, which the white bear, the natu- 
ral inhabitant of that country, could not 
endure. According to the journal of 
thefe Hollanders, as foon as the fun has 
quitted the horizon of thofe countries, 
not to return again till the end of fome 
months, the cold becomes fo rigorous, 
that all the bears difappear, and the white 
fox, the cants lajopus of Linnzus is alone 
capable of keeping company with man : 
every thing endowed with life, whether 
ef the animal or vegetable kingdom, 
‘dies, or fhrinks in fuch a manner, that it 
can be fcarcely known again. 


Animals, fuch as the white fox and 
the bear, which nature feems to have 
deftined to inhabit thefe regions, and 
which, for this purpofe, fhe has pro- 
vided with a very thick fkin, cannot 
however endure fo exceflive a degree 
of cold as man, who has no other de- 
fence againft it but a very flight co- 
vering. According to the relation of 
Crantz, the Greenlanders, during the 
moft intenfe cold, go with their 
heads bare, have no covering to their 
necks, and kindle no fire in their huts. 
‘The Canadian favage is very light- 
ly clothed when he Bisits in the win- 
ter time; and the peafants of Nor- 
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way, in a climate no lefs rigorous, 
labour with their breafts naked, while 
their horfes. are covered with hoar 
froft. 


Man, deftined to live under the pole, 
faysthe author, has received from Pro- 
vidence the means of fubfifting there ; it 
has not covered him with a foft fkin, but 
it has fupplied his body with thick and 
warm humours, which is proved by the 
great heat of perfpiration. 


Crantz fays indeed, that the Green- 
landers, in their religious affemblies, 
exhale fach a warmth, that it ftops 
the refpiration of Europeans who may 
happen to be among them, although 
they have no fire in the place where 
they are met. Mr. Zimmerman ob- 
ferves, that, 


We mutft not take the heat of the blood 
nor that of the fkin, for the juft meat{ure 
of that degree of refiftance which differ- 
ent animals oppofe to cold; for in this 
f{uppofition the cold which Gmelin experi- 
enced, would not have killed birds who 
poffefs a heat fuperior to that of man. 
The heat of the human body* raifed 
Fahrenheit’s’ thermometer to 98 degrees, 
while that of birds madeit afcend to 111. 
Thus all depends upon the conformation 
of the body, and that of man is fo perfeé, 
that there are fcarcely two {pecies of ani- 
mals which can be compared with him ia 


that ref{ped. 


To afcertain with precifion the ad- 
vantages which man enjoys in this 
point, we mutt examine, in the fecond 
place, what degrees of heat he is ca- 
pable of enduring. Adanfon faw at 
Senegal, under the feventeenth degree 
of northern latitude, the thermometer 
rife, in the fhade, to one hundred and 
eighty degrees. It thence follows, 
fays the author, that Boerhaave is mif- 
taken, when he tells us, that the fun 
never communicates a greater degree 
of heat to the atmefphere, than that 
of ninety-two degrees ; fince, in the 
fhade even, the thermometer rofe 
above blood heat. 

After anumber of experiments made 
by means of artificial heat, it refults 
that in the mine of Bruttingen, near 
Goflar, the minersendure aheatofmore 


* See Nov. Com. Petrop. xiii. de Calore Animalium. 
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than an hundred degrees. In Raffia, The experiments which Blagden 
apartments are commonly warmed to and Tillet made upon animals, gave 
one handred and fixteen. Profeffor the following refult : a dog endured a 
Richman, that martyr to electricity, heat of 220 degrees, a gnatfnapper 
worked without any inconvenience, in died at 16944, a rabbit eafily endured 
a place where the heat was equal to it at 164, a chicken could not fuftain 
one hundred and twenty-five degrees. 169 but for a very fhort {pace ; the ob- 
Banks, Solander, Philips, and Blag- ferver, however, conjecturing that the 
den, made a fmall apartment be heat- heated atmofphere which penetrated 
ed to the higheft degree poffible ; the the body of this animal affefted it 
thermometers rofe at firftto 150 de- more than the heat itfelf, covered it 

rees, then to 198, andaftly toz11, in fuch a manner, that no part of it 
that isto fay, to one degree only be- remained bare but its head and feet, 
low that of boiling water. Thefeob- it fuftained then without inconve- 
fervers, fays Mr. Zimmerman, re- nience, and for a long time, the heat 
mained ten feconds in that burning of 169 degrees. This ftill proves, in 
atmofphere ; they experienced much oppofition to Boerhaave, that if the de- 
pain in their hands and face, and all gree of heat, of which he fpeaks, be 
the thermometers burft except one. prejudicial, it arifes only from the 
Blagden relates that he heated his particular quality of the heated at- 
chamber to 224 degrees, and that his mofphere. Mr. Linmeinn does not, 


pulfe then beat from 80 to 145 pulfa- however, thence infer that artificial 
tions in a minute ; that he raifed the heat is to be confidered as natural to 
fame heat to 260 degrees, 48 above the human fpecies ; on the contrary, 
that of boiling water, and that hav- he thinks a heat of this nature would 
ing endured it for eight feconds, he undoubtedly fhorten the life of man. 

began to find adifficulty in breathing. |The reafons by which he proves 


This extraordinary heat is, however, that artificial heat is much more de. 
inferior to that remarked by Duha- ftru¢tive than the heat of the fun at 
meland Tillet. ‘Thefe academicians the fame degree, and ina free atmof- 
having been deputed to enquire into phere, are as follow : 

the nature of a blight which had at- 

tacked the grain at Rochefoucault, faw Fick, faye tie, ’the stmofphere tilag 
a number of young girls, who Were confined, fince artificial heat cannot ope- 
diverting themfelves by trying who rate but in clofe apartments, é¢xperiences 
could longeft endure the heat of a no renovation ; this undoubtedly muft de- 
ftove in which they were baking fruits Prive the air of its elafticity, and confe- 
d_provifions: they examined the heat quently hurt refpiration. In the fecond 
— ewe ty - lace, it is impoffible.to feparate heat 
of this ftove carefully, with one of from thofe exhalations which proceed 
Reaumour’sthermometers, which mark- from the matter employed to riaife it. 


ed boiling water at 8s degrees, and Let an apartment be warmed with coals, 
Geer lost tobe equal to that of 112 wood, or turf, and let the ftove be fhut 
¢ > ever fo clofely, ftill, however, fome par- 


gl of 275» gg to the gradation ticles will exhale. On the other hand, a 
of Fahrenheit, confequently _ fifteen great heat brings forth a copious per{piras 
degrees above that of Blagden. tion from thofe bodies which it penes 


Boerhaave fays, that he could not re- trates; thefe perfpirations uniting, be- 
’ come hotter and corrupted, and deprive 


ag a9 ee ae ey oe a — the air of all thofe qualities which make 
r bake-houle, without danger of dy- i+ favorable to animal life. The cafe with 
ing ; but, as Mr. Zimmerman ob- an open amofphere, heated only by the 


ferves, this proves only that the warm fun, is altogether different, : 
air affeCted his body, and that the faline | What difference, fays the author, 4 lite 
; tle after, is there between thofe témperas 


— with which the atmofphere tures in which man can fubfift? From 200 
was c arged, rendered it unfupport- degrees below 0, to 2g0 above it. This 


able, proves that mao may hive uader every 
degree 
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degree of heat and cold, an advantage he they proceed from the internal air of 


derives from his conformation, 


The difference of the preflure which 
the human body fuftains from the at- 
mofphere is no lefs furprifing. 


It follows, from the weight and elaf- 
ticity of the air, fays the author, that 
thofe who. live in valleys fupport a much 
heavier and denfer column of the atmof- 
phere than thofe who inhabit the tops of 
mountains. The mercury which rifles in 
the barometer by the weight of the air, 
exaétly fhews this difference of preffure. 


All that the author fays upon this 
fubject is highly interefting, and can- 
not fail of affording entertainment to 
the curious reader. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


De L’Ectrricire pes Mereores, 
&c. A Treatife on Natural Eleéri- 
city, and particularly on the Eleétri- 
city of Meteors. By the Abbe Ber- 
tholon, Profefor of Experimental 
Philofophy to the States General of 
Languedoc, and Member of fev-ral 
Acudemies, with cuts. 2 vol. oftavo. 
Paris. 1787. 

(Concluded from our laft.) 

THE chapter upon the caufes of 
earthquakes and volcanoes, is one of 
thofe which the philofopher and the 
naturaliit will read with the greateft 
pleafure. They will there fee that 
to explain thefe phenomena, various 
opinions have been formed, and that 
recourfe has been had not only to all 
the elements feparately, but alfo to 
their mutual combination. ‘Thales 
the Milefian, refers the caufe of earth- 
oe to water ; others have believed 
that they were produced by the vio- 
lent impulfe of fubterranean torrents 
and rivers. Anaxagoras and Empedo- 
cles imagined them to be owing to 
fire. Some of the ancients, and feveral 

of the moderns, have admitted a 

central fire to be the caufe of thefe 

meteors. Anaximander fays, that 
feveral rege of the earth drop off 
by reafon of their antiquity, and 

Afclepiades is of the fame opinion. 

Metrodotus, of Chios, affures us, that 


the caverns of the earth being put in 
motion by the atmofpherical air.— 
Archelaus, Ariftotle, Theophraftus, 
Pliny, 
caufe of them the action of the winds 
in various ways. 
to 2 conteft between heat and cold, 


and Seneca, affign as the 
Strato has recourfe 
Democritus thinks that feveral ele- 


ments occafion earthquakes, and 
Epicurus maintains that they are 


caufed by a concourfe of all the ele. 
ments. 
derns have been no lefs divided. 
be fhort, it will be fufficient to fay, 
that fome have attributed them to 


Upon this fubject the mo- 
To 


inflammable matter confined in the 
bowels of the earth, others to inflam. 
mable air, feveral to the great elaf- 
ticity of the intetnal air, highly ras 
rified by the inflammation of pyrites, 
and others to water reduced to vapour, 
The author proves that all thefe caufes 
hitherto fuppofed are infufficient, and 
that the electric fluid alone is capable 
of producing them, with all the cir- 
cumftances which attend them. In- 
deed how can we otherwife explain, 
but by this laft caufe, the power, 
number, extent and duration of the 
effets obferved in thefe terrible con- 
vulfions of nature? The reader mutt 
erufe the work itfelf, to have a 
juft idea of all the aftonifhing pheno- 
mena which belong to thofe general 
earthquakes that have fhaken the 
whole globe of the earth; of the 
quicknefs, almoft inftantaneous, with 
which the fhocks are produced ; of the 
circumftances which havé preceded, 
accompanied, or followed them; of 
the facility with which every thing is 
reconciled by the means of eleétricity, 
and of the impoffibility of giving any 
fatisfactory, explanation without it. 
The Abbe relates feveral curious ex- 
periments refpecting the communica- 
tion of the eleétric fluid to large maf- 
fes, and at confiderable diftances, made 
by Lemonier, in France, Watfen, in 
England, Jallabert and De Luc, at Ge« 
neva, Winkler, in Germany, Volta, in 
Italy, &c. But one of the moft decifive 
proofs ofthe truth of this opinionis,that 
often the intermediate places experi- 
d ence 
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ence no fhock. Even on the fame 
line in which feveral places are def- 
troyed, fome are obferved which feem 
to have been refpected by thefe dread- 
ful convulfions of nature with which 
the bofom of the earth is torn. Ca- 
lifthenes relates, that the cities Helice 
and Buris were deftroyed by a dréad- 
ful earthquake, whilf the city of He- 

ion felt none of its effets. Seneca 
fis, that Thebes was not fenfible of 
the Ieaft fhock whenColchis trembled, 
and at the time when the city 
of Hegion was afflicted by the fame 
calamity, Patros, which is fo near it, 
was preferved entire. In that memo- 
rable eatthquake in Afia Minor, by 
which twelve cities were deftroyed in 
one night, the plains, and almoft all 
the intermediate fpaces, remained in 
their natural pofition. However im- 


poffible it may be to reconcile this 
‘phenomenon with the hypothefes be- 
fore-mentioned, it may be explained 
with great facility, by admitting an 
accumulation of the ele@ric fluid, 
which naturally tends to diffufe itfelf 
equally, and to reftore that equilibrium 


which ought to reign between the at- 
mofphere and the earth. 

The ancients, lefs enlightened, but 
bolder than we, dared even devife 
means for preferving themfelves from 
the danger of earthquakes. The rea- 
der may fee in this work an account 
of thofe which the Romans employ- 
ed, and with fuccefs, to guard the 
ancient capitol from the fatal effects 
of thefe meteors. In every evil, when 
the caufe is known, it is eafier to ap- 

ly a remedy; the author therefore 
fas propoféd new methods, already 
well known under the name of pre- 
fervatives from earthquakes *, a de- 
feription of which may be feen in this 
work, with proofs of their utility, 
which have been admitted by Viven- 
zio, Sarti, Cavallo, and La Cepede. 
It will be fufficient here to quote Buf- 
fon, who wrote to the author as fol- 
jows: ‘ J am perfeétly of your opi- 
** nion with regard to earthquakes ; 
*¢ electricity is the principal caufe of 
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them, and this eleétricity is oftem- 

times not accompanied with any 

fenfible fire—Were the people of 

Naples, Catania, and Lifbon, well 

advifed, they would ere& your 

prefervatives; but when will men 
be enlightened enough to become 

wife and prudent ?” Vivenzio, a 
philofopher of great eminence, tranf- 
lated into Italian, and wrote a com- 
mentary upon Mr. Bertholon’s treatife 
on electricity. 

We fhould launch far beyond our 
prefcribed bounds, were we to follow 
Mr. Bertholon, in his refutation of all 
thofe opinions which have been formed 
on the caufe of earthquakes, in that 
which he gives of them himfelf by 
the happieft application of the princi- 
ples of electricity; nor fhall we at- 
tempt to explain the theory of pre- 
fervatives from earthquakes ; for thefe 
our readers muft have recourfe to the 
work itfelf. We fee that men of the 
firt eminence as philofophers, have 
fubfcribed to his doétrine ; it appears 
to be very juft, and were we to offer 
any objection, it would be the im- 
poflibility of employing the means he 
propofes to draw, from a fufficient 
depth in the bofom of the earth, that 
fuperabundance of the electric fluid 
which produces effeéts fo terrible. 
We are fenfible, that if his method 
be not fuflicient to prevent earth 
quakes altogether, it may at leaft pre- 
vent thofe, the caufes of which are 
not at-a great diftance from the fur- 
face of the globe; and truth obliges 
us to add, that eleétricity, as Mr. 
Bertholon proves, communicating at 
vety great diftances, this method might 
very probably difcharge thofe re- 
fervoirs of it which are fartheft re- 
moved from us. It will therefore at 
any rate be _— to employ the 
means propofed by the author, the 
principal of which are as follows : 


To attra& at the greateft diftance the 
fulminating matter colleéted in the bos 
fom of our globe, large iron rods muft 
be funk into the earth, to as great a depth 
as poffible ; the two extremities of which, 
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the one concealed, and that which rifes 
“above the furface,~muft be armed with 


feveral {pikes, or diverging points, made- 


very fharp. The inferior points funk in- 
to the earth, will ferve to draw from it 
the fuperabundant matter. This eleétric 
fluid will be tranfmitted quite along the 
metallic fubftance, and will be difcharged 
afterwards into the atmofphere, under 
the form of aigrettes, by the upper points 
or {pikes. The lower extremity of the 
bars or rods may be divided into feveral 
long diverging branches, in order that 
they may unite, in a higher degree, the 
power of drawing off the eleétric matter, 
a property with which points are endued, 
and which feveral poffefs in a much high- 
er degree than one. The upper extremity 
may be armed alfo in the fame manner, in 
order that the difcharging channels may 
at leaft be equal to thofe which have ferved 
to draw forth and condu@ the fluid. It 
may be readily fuppofed, that thefe elec- 
tric rods, to prevent ruft, muft be done 
over with varnifh, and covered with fome 
bituminous matter, &c. in order the 
they may be longer preferved. 


Mr. Bertholon thinks, that the part 
funk into the earth ought rather to be 
made of lead. 

Though the remaining meteors, of 
which we have to fpeak, do not fo 
generally imprefs thofe who behold 
them with fear and terror as thunder, 
earthquakes and volcanoes, they afford, 
however, matter of curiofity fufficient 
to induce us to inquire into their na- 
ture and caufe. Such are thofe fiery 
meteors, known to antiquity under the 
names of Helen, of Caftor and Pol- 
lux, which were fometimes obferved 
on the fummits of the mafts of thips, 
and which were confidered as prefages 
of a ftorm, or omens of good fortune. 
The ancients were deceived, whea 
they affirmed that there appeared only 
one or two of thefe lights; fince Count 
Forbin perceived more than thirty 
upon his fhip during the time of a 
ftorm. We cannot here follow the author 
in the detail he gives of the obferva- 
tions made onthis fubject byPliny, For- 
bin, Wadel, Dalibard, Sauvan, Licht- 
enberg. We mutt alfo pafs over 


what is faid in the following chap- 
ters upon the igmis fatuus, falling ftars, 
and balls of fire, to make room for 
enlarging upon the aurora borealis, 
one of the moit magnificent {pectacles 
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that the heavens-can exhibit to the 
human eye. 

To give a diftin® idea of this bril- 
liant meteor, the Abbe Bertholon de- 
fcribes at length one of the moft beau- 
tiful of thefe phenomena which have 
appeared for a long time, and which 
he obferved fome years ago. The 
defcription of it is very particular and 
minute. Large red fpots, difperfed 
throughout different parts of the hea- 
vens towards the north and weft, were 
the preludes of the brilliant -fcene 
which followed; and this fpeétacle 
was fo bright, fo variegated, and oc- 
cupied fo large a portion of the hea- 
vens, that the fpeétator fcarcely knew 
what part had the greateft claim to his 
attention. Soon after the fegment of 
a black circle was feen, in a very dif- 
tinét manner, which was terminated 
by a luminous concentric arch, in- 
dented in fome parts. This luminous 
arch appeared at firft to be about 15 
degrees in height; afterwards it rofe 
to more than 35; and its amplitude 
encreafed in proportion, from 45 de- 
grees, as far as to 75; and even to 
115. Luminous pillars, brilliant rays, 
and ftreams or flafhes of light, feemed 
to fhoot forth from different points of 
the circumference of this luminous 
arch, and a fmall number appeared 


Mr. Bertholon faw fome of them 
which paffed near the hyades, the 
pleiades, the ram; others by Erich- 
ton, Perfeus, Caffiopeia, Hercules, 
and the head of the dragon; and alfo 
near the eagle and the fwan. Thi 
defcription, which appears to be very 
complete; and to contain many de- 
tails, cannot be abridged; nor can 
thofe meteorological obfervations 
which accompany it. In order that 
a better idea of this meteor might be 
conveyed to the reader, the Abbevhas 
added a plate, in which all its phe- 
nomena are accurately reprefented. 
The ancients have often fpoken of 
this fingular phenomenon, but they 
were very far from being acquainted 
with the nature of it. They believed, 
that the different figures of thefe lights 
formed as many different kinds. Ay 
Dd 2 riftotle, 
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riftotle, who has fpoken of it, com- 
pares it fometimes to flame mixed 
with fmoke ; fometimes to the light 
of an expiring lamp; and fometimes 
to the flames produced by the burn- 
ing of Rubble in the fields. Cicero 
tells us, that flaming torches were 
feen in the heavens towards the weit, 
and that the atmofphere appeared as if 
on fire. Pliny mentions a conflagra- 
tion obferved in the heavens, which 
feemed realy to fall down to the earth 
in bloody drops, as happened in the 
third year of the 107th olympiad, 
when Philip attempted to fubdue 
Greece. Seneca places this meteor 
among the number of celeftial fires. 
Titus Livius, Julius Obfequens, and 
Conrard Lycofthenes have alfo fpoken 
much of the aurora borealis, as well as 
feveral other writers who followed 
them, which proves that it has ap- 

peared at all times. 
Philofophers formerly were divided 
in opinion gore, hey caufe of this 
Some afcribed it to the ef- 


meteor. 
fervefcence of exhalations — 
from the earth into the atmof- 


here; but the fituation of the aurora 
realis appears to be at a prodigious 
elevation above that to which exhala- 
tions can rife, as may be proved from 
the obfervation of the fume pheno- 
menon, made in different places re- 
mote from one another, and by its 
parallax. Some have attributed it to 
the reflection of the fun’s rays towards 
the fuperior parts of the atmofphere, 
from the fnow and ice of the polar 
regions ; fome to the magnetic efflu- 
via; and others to the folar atmof- 
phere, which approaches fometimes 
yery near to that of the earth, &c. but 
thefe opinions are far from being fa- 
tisfactory. It is ele¢tricity alone that 
can unveil this myfiery of nature ; 
we muft not however affert, in a vague 
manner, that the electric fluid pro- 
duces this meteor ; it will be neceffary 
to eftablifh indubitable principles, and 
afterwards to give a clear and precife 
explanation of its different phenome- 
na. This Mr. Bertholon appears to 
have executed with much fuccefs in 


the explanation, which he offers in 


L 
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the manner of geometers. After ha- 
ving eftablifhed eight inconteftible 
principles, which give us reafon to 
conclude, that the aurora borealis re- 
fults from a phofphorico-ele€tric light, 
that is to fay, an eleétric light, either 
in vacuo or in rarified air, and which 
is commonly known by the name of 
phofphorico-ele@tric. To havea pro- 
per idea of this theory, the reader 
mutt fee in the work itfelf feveral cu- 
rious experiments, illuftrated with fi- 
gures, by which the author proves 
the truth of his opinion. It appeared 
fo agreeable to reafon, that even Dr. 
Franklin himfelf adopted it, and a- 
bandoned the firft explanation which 
he had given of this meteor. Want 
of room obliges us to pafs over the 
obfervations confirming this doétrine, 
made byCanton,Gattoni, Volta,Cotte, 
Mann, Veifs, Bergmann, and feveral 
other illuftrious philofophers,: who 
remarked evident figns of ele¢tricity. 
Before he treats of watery meteors 
in particular, the Abbe. Bertholon cal- 
culates the aftonifhing quantity of 
vapours and exhalations contained in 
the atmofphere, examines what re- 
Jates to the manner of their elevation 
and fufpenfion, why water, which is | 
about 850 times heavier than air, rifes 
however into this fluid to a very great 
height, a queftion of no little impor- 
tance, and which, in our opinion, 
he has difcuffed with much method 
and clearnefs, and- of which the fo- 
lution is very: fatisfattory. We next 
fee how vapours, in rifing form mifts 
and clouds, in what manner the lat- 
ter are refolved into rain, fleet, hail, 
{now, hoar-froft and dew, objects 
which the author treats of feparately, 
and at full length; but of this part 
we cannot even give the principal 
heads; they would fwell the prefent 
article too much. It will be fufficient 
to fay, that the author always confiders 
thefe meteors as relating to ele¢tricity ; 
that he gives his own obfervations, 
and thofe of other philofophers, re- 
fpecting the elettricity of mift, elec- 
tric rain, electric {now and hail, &c. 
fuch as thofe of Ronayne, Henley, 


Achard, Pafumot, Cotte, Guyot, 
Canton, 











Canton, Kinnerfley, Winthrop, Bar- 
baret, &c. It may well be fuppofed, 
that he does not omit to fpeak of that 
extraordinary fog which appeared in 
1783 ; and of the opinions of Lappi, 
Toaldo, Spallanzani, Daquin, Maret, 
Caftelli, &c. 

Water-fpouts belong alfo to the 
watery meteors. The nature of thefe, 
fays the author, very juftly, was lit- 
tle known, till we had opportunities 
of obferving them on land. The ef- 
fe&ts they produced on the liquid ele- 
ment, not Jeaving any durable traces 
which could be examined after the 
danger was paft, rendered it difficult 
not to fall into an error. Water- 
fpouts, at fea, have been long ob- 
ferved. Dampier, in his voyages, has 
fpoken of thofe which he faw. Thofe 
who are curious may read upon this 
fubjeé in the work of which we fpeak, 
the obfervations of Camby, Cook, For- 
fter, Wakefield, Cadwallader Colden, 
and Mercer. Water-{pouts at fea are 
not uncommon. The Abbe Bertho- 
lon fpeaks of thofe which have been 
defcribed or obferved by Mather, 
Lami, Bofcowich, Bulet, Buiffart, 
Lefpinaffe, Larodde, Jallabert, Cram- 
mei. He enlarges much upon the 
caufe of thefe terrible meteors,and ve- 
ry properly obferves, that before we 
explain a phenomenon, it is neceflary 
to know the circumftances which at- 
tend it, as well as its effects, for it is 
by thefe means only, that we can dif- 
cover the caufe. 

Among the aerial meteors, we find 
hurricanes,wind-{pouts, and other cur- 
rents of air, objects nearly related, and 
depending upon the fame caufe ; the 
intenfity of which, is greater or lefs, 
and its action varioufly modified. Af- 
ter having fpoken of general, periodical 
and fhifting winds, and of the dif- 
ferent mw which have been aflign- 
ed forthem, Mr. Bertholon treats of 
two new caufes, which have not as 
ret been fufficiently attended to: 
Fir, gazeous winds, that is to fay, 
thofe which are produced by certain 
effervefcences and fermentations, or 
by the action of fire and heat, ope- 
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rating in’ the grand laboratory of 
nature. Secondly, electricity; the 
eleftric fluid, by its motion in 
pafling from one place to another 
where it is lefs abundant, agitating a 
mafs of air, more or lefs bulky, is 
capable of sage the moft im- 
petuous winds. The firft caufe, which 
the author affigns to the elettricity of 
the atmofphere appears to be juf, 
fince it is founded upon the principles 
of electricity, the fri€tion of idio- 
electric matter, with other fub- 
ftances of the fame kind, or againft 
non-electric bodies ; fo that the great 
fri€tion of feveral currents of air, one 
with another, or with mafles of quartz 
fand, or earth, is capable of producing 
electric winds in other countries. In 
the chapter of which we fpeak, the 
reader will find, as well asin the reft, 
a great number of curious obferva- 
tions, which contain every thing re- 
lating to this phenomenon. 

The fixth part of this work, is ap- 
propriated to the defcription of in- 
ftraments proper for obferving the 
electricity of the atmofphere. The 
Abbe gives the manner of coniftructing 
atmofpherical conduétors, eleétrical 
kites, electric arrows, the curious in- 
ventions of modern philofophy. He 
alfo mentions the cetaunographe, elec- 
tric balloons, {mall eletrometers, and 
the particular apparatus of Canton, 
Volta, Ronayne, Henly, &c. The 
Abbe likewife relates the means pro- 
per for diftinguifhing the different 
kinds of electricity, and every thing 
that relates to the negative electricity 
of the atmofphere, with new obfer- 
vations on the influence of the elec- 
tricity of meteors upon vegetables : 
and treats of electricity, compared 
with magnetifm, by experience and 
obfervations. ‘The feventh part con- 
tains an account of luminous meteors ; 
the principal of which are, the rain~ 
bow, halos, or crowns, parahelions, 
and luminous circles around the moon, 
meteors which proceed from the re- 
flexion and refra¢tion of light, rather 
than from any other caufe; and upon 
which the author is fhort, in order 
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that he may confine himfelf to his 
fubjeét; as in this work, new in its 
kind, he meant to treat on meteors 
principally, as they relate to ele¢tri- 
city. 

Mr. Bertholon’s theory is fupport- 
ed by numerous obfervations and ex- 
periments, feveral of which are pecu- 
liar to himfelf. All together, they 
form a complete treatife, on a fub- 
ject extremely interefting, which con- 
ftitutes one of the moft curious branches 


BRITISH 


Lerrers on Greece, being a Sequel 
to Letters on Egypt, and containing 
Travels through Rhodes, Crete, and 
ether Ilands of the Archipelago. 
Tranflated from the French of Mr. 
Savary. London. RKobinfons. 17838. 


T is a misfortune greatly to be la- 
] mented, that enthufiafts in litera- 
ture often injure their conftitutions fo 
far by excetlive application and ftudy, 
that they are hurried from the ftage of 
life, before the public have been fuf- 
ficiently benefited by their labors. 
This refleétion naturally occurs to the 
mind, on perufing the letters now be- 
fore us; and we fincerely regret that 


the ingenious author was not {pared ' 


tocomplete them. ‘They are intend- 
ed as a fequel to his Letters on Egypt, 
awork which met with a very favor- 
able reception, and though xp are 
not, perhaps, finifhed with that degree 
of accuracy and correttnefs, which 
they would have been, had the author 
publifhed them himfelf, they will, 
nodoubt, prove highly interefting to 
the reader, and to men of letters in 
particular, as they contain, befides an 
aceount of the prefent ftate of thofe 
countries through which the author 
travelled, many curious obfervations 
refpecting their antiquities and hiftory. 
We do not pretend to fay that much new 
information is to be found in them ; 
but Mr. Savary’s manner is pleafing, 
and on that account, we think they 
will be perufed with more fatisfa&tion 
than other works of the fame kind, 


of natural philofophy, and which 
it is almoft a fhame to be ignorant of, 
becaufe it occurs daily in converfa- 
tion. What makes the peculiar excel- 
lence of this work is, that it is fuited 
to the capacity of every body by the 
clearnefs of the author’s method. The 
whole is illuftrated with feveral figures, 
and we cannot conclude without ccn- 
fefling, that it exhibits a new proof of 
the abilities and talents of its induf- 
trious author. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


which may be deftitute of that ad- 
vantage. 

After refiding feveral years in Eygpt, 
Mr. Savary embarked at Alpxandria, 
in a veffel bound to Zante, with inten- 
tion of firft vifiting the ifland of Can- 
dia; but owingto the ignorance of the 
Captain, added to unfavorable winds, 
he was carried towards the Coaft of 
Caramania, and obliged to put into 
harbour in the fmall ifland: of Caftel 
Roffo, where he remained feveral days, 


This ifland is fituated in the weftern part 
of a femi-circular bay, on the Coaft of 
Caramania, or the ancient Lycia. It is 
about half a league in circumference, and 
is only feparated from the continent by a 
narrow ftreight. The coaft is inacceffible, 
except on the fide of the harbour, where 
there is a {mall town, confifting of about 
one hundred houfes. It is built upon a 
tock, on the point of which is a {mall 
Turkifh fort, which ferves to frighten 
away the corfairs. The {pace it occupies 
is extremely confined, both by the fea, 
and avery fteep mountain, above three 
hundred feet high, which has the appear- 
ance of a wall, from which huge maffes of 
rock feem ready to fall upon the houfes, 
and precipitate them into the waves. I 
climbed it with difficulty, and found 
on its fummit a plain, about a quarter of 
a league in circuit, uncultivated, and near- 
ly covered with grafs, half burntup. In 
i middle is a {mall chapel, very wretch- 
ed and very folitary. 

From this eminence we difcover the Me- 
diterranean to the north and fouth, while 
the reft of the horizon is bounded by the 
lofty fummits of Mount Taurus. pm 

When we defcend into the town, we 
find ourfelves in a bottom environed 
by fteep cliffs, which lofe themfe]ves.in 
the clouds. Thefe are a circle of bare 
and hanging rocks, which heated by the 
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fun, refle&t avivid-light, injurious to the 
eyes... Never did verdure embellish thefe 
melancholy fhores ; we only meet with a 
few bulbous plants, and thorny fhrubs, 
which delight in fuch fituations. Such is 
the profpeét the inhabitants of Caftel Roffo 
have inceffantly before their eyes. It pre- 
fents the image of eternal fterility ; nor 
do I believe the whole world afiords a 
more defolate and horrid habitation. 

You may imagine how wretched 
the Greeks, who inhabit fuch a place, 
muft be. They can neither fow nor reap. 
The ifland produces neither vegetables, 
fruit, nor grain. Their plantations are 
confined to about fifty feet of olive trees, 
and they have no cattle but goats, which 
climb among the rocks to find fubfiftence. 
To complete their mifery, there is only 
one {pring inthe ifland, and that is almoft 
at the top of the hill; from whence the 
women are obliged to fetch water. I have 
often {een them laboring up a fteep path, 
carrying large pitchers on their fhoulders, 
and returning heavily laden, at the rifk of 
being dafhed to pieces with their burthen. 
Such a piace of abode is not to be envied. 
Accordingly, the handfomeft houfe lets 
at twelve livres (or half a guinea) a year ; 
and a bride who receives for her portion 
a foot of olive ground and a fhe-goat, is 
efteemed wealthy. 

Fortune feems to have intended to re- 
compence the inhabitants of Caftel Roffo, 
by giving them indolent neighbors. In 
the time of harveft, they pafs over into 
Caramania, and get in the corn for the 
Turks. They bring back with them grain, 
wine, and various kinds of provifions. 
Their fituation has rendered them feamen, 
and they make voyages during three 
months of the year, and return in winter, 
to enjoy, with their families, the gains 
they have made. Moft of them carry on 
a trade in wood, which they purchafe at 
a low rate and fell high at Alexandria. 
For carrying this, they make ufeof deck- 
ed boats, which do not ftow much, but 
fail very quick, and require little care. 
They likewife fupply their wants by fifh- 
ing; and by thefe various means obtain a 
fubfiftence. 

Could you imagine it, on this defo- 
late {pot I found a native of Provence, 
who is fettled here, and conneéted in 
bufinefs with a Greek; they live in the 
fame houfe, and are partners in a veffel. 
The former trades with the Turks, and 
purchafes fire wood, and timber for thip- 
building, in Caramania, which the other 
fells in Egypt, from whence, in return, he 
brings various articles which are ufeful here, 
They appear to fubfift comfortably,and live 
in harmony together. The Frenchman 
eonfiders him{elf as the agentof his nation, 


and rendershis countrymen all the fervices 
in his power } in return for which, he re- 
ceives tromthem fome little prefents. I 
have every reafon to be fatisfied with his 
politenefs. To do us honor he killed a 
fheep, perhaps the only one in the ifland, 
and regaled us in the beft manner he could, 
with Mufcadine grapes, gathered on the 
Afiatic fhore. The oriental cuftoms were 
obferved in every thing. Weeat upon the 
ground, feated round the difhes, on the 
carpet, and, afterward, all drank out of 
one large cup, the only one, doubtlefs, in 
the poileflion of thefe partners. Next 
came coffee, and then pipes, of which 
we were obliged heartily to partake. I 
afked our hoft many queftions, and among 
the novelties I learnt from him, the follow- 
ing appeared worthy to be preferved : 

** In my excurfions through the moun- 
tains of Caramania,’’ faid he, ‘ I 
found at the foot of a tree, fomewhat 
different from the mulberry, large balls 
or cones of a white and fine filk, much* 
*© bigger than thofe of the common filk- 
worm. Oncxamining the leaves, I dif- 
‘* covered the infe&s that produced them, 
fome of which were ftill fpinning. 
‘* They were caterpillars of a blackifh 
‘© colour, larges than filk-worms. I 
‘ brought away four of them, and fent 
‘** them tothe Conful at Rhodes; but they 
*© cannot have been received, as I have 
‘© never heard of them more.” 

I repeatedly requefted my hoft to con 
du& me to the place where he had feen 
this {pecies of filk-worm; but he anfwer- 
ed, that war having broke out between 
the Turks of that province, it was impof- 
fible to go fo far. He promifed, me how- 
ever, as foon as peace fhould be reftored, 
to fend me fome of them to Candia, with 
the leaves of the trees on which they feed. 
I relate thefe particulars,toinduce travellers 
who mayhereafter vifit thefe countries,to en- 
deavour to procure fome of thefe valuable 
infeéts. The trees which grow on the hig 
grounds of Caramania would thrive well 
in France, and it would be an advantage 
to mankind in general, and a fource of 
riches to our own nation in particular, 
could wedifcover and multiply a new {pe- 
cies of worm which produces filk. 


After quitting Caftel Roffo, Mr. 
Savary proceeded towards Rhodes, 
but again meeting with adverfe winds, 
his ignorant conductor was once more 
under the neceffity of iteering towards 
the Afiatic coaft, where they took 
fhelter in the Gulph of Macri. Here 
Mr. Savary had an opportunity of ex- 
amining the adjacent valley near 

which 
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which the ancient city of Telmiffus 
was fituated. Telmiffus was not a 
very confiderable town ; but Cicero 
tells us that it was celebrated for its 
, foothfayers. Its port is well theltered ; 
-on the weit it has Mount Dedalus, on 
the eaft the promontory of ‘Telmiffus, 
on the north the high hills which 
form the bafis of Mount Cragus, 
which Horacé diftinguifhes by the 
epithet of n*; and on the fouth, 
fmall iflands which lie acrofs the 
gulph and break the violence of the 
waves. Even atprefent, veflels which 
meet with ftorms may anchor there. 
This advantage rendered commerce 
and the arts very flourifhing at Tel- 
miffus, as is fufficiently proved by the 
beautiful ruins of its theatre,whichare 


Hill admired. 


It is built fronting the harbour, within 
the hill, which overtops it on the eaft; it 
is of a femi-circular form, and has twen- 
ty-four rows of feats. You enter the arena 
by three gates, of very fimple architec- 
ture. The right fide of it, which is built 
againft the hill, is thrown down, and the 
feats difplaced, are piled up without or- 
der ; but the reft is 1n tolerable preferva- 
tion. This theatre is much lefs than that 
of Patara, is neither fo large nor fo magni- 
ficent, nor has it been fo well able to re- 
fift the ravages of time. We cannot doubt 
but thefe edifices were proportioned tothe 
extent and power of the cities by which 
they were built. I fawthe name of Mon- 
fieur de Choifeul Gouffier infcribed on 
the ftones of the theatre of Telmiffvs, 
which he had caufed to be engraved with 
care. 


Inaccompanying Mr. Savary through 
this delightful fpot, the philofophic 
reader will be led to contraft the an- 
cient flourifhing tate of this country, 
with its prefent fituation, inhabited by 
wretched Greeks, who, bending un- 
der the tyrannic yoke of their Otto- 
man matters, are difcouraged from 
attempting to reap that benefit from 
the fertility of the foil which they 
might do, did they enjoy the valuable 
dleffing of living under a milder go- 
vernment, 
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The fun, fays Mr Savary, continues to 
enlighten this beautiful valley as in the 
ages of —: Still is it warmed with 
the creative beams of that glorious lumi- 
nary, and the prolific earth ftill produces 
in abundance vigorous plants, tufted 
thickets, and herbage maintained in cone 
ftant verdure ‘by refrefhing ftreams. But 
the hand of man is wenting to aid the 
wild efforts of nature. Thorns fpring up 
inftead of ufeful trees, and rufhes now 
cover large tracks of land, which former~ 
ly were produétive of golden harveits. 
Were art to beftow ever fo little cultiva- 
tion on thefe fields, they would foon be 
adorned with groves of myrtle, oranges, 
and pomegranates, and all the treafures of 
Ceres and Pomona. 

The Greeks, who inhabit this valley, 
leave it entirely wafte ; not a cultivated 
acreisto be found. Difpirited and de- 
je&ted as they are, what could they un- 
dertake ? Should they fow, or plant, they 
would be deemed rich, and theAga would 
come to feize on their property. The 
cultivator bedews the earth with his fweat 
only to reap the fruits of his labour. De- 
prive him of that hope, he labours no 
more ; and this is the ftate of the Greeks 
under the Ottoman empire. 


Soon after Mr. Savary had quitted 
the coaft of Afia he reached Rhodes, 
though not without fome difficulty, a 
violent gale of wind having driven 
the veffel out to fea, when juft about 
to enter the harbour. We fhall not 
attempt to follow the author in his re- 
marks upon the ancient and prefent 
ftate of this ifland, we fhall only fe- 
lect a few paffages, for the entertain- 
ment of our readers, leaving them to 
form their own judgement of the 
work from the fpecimens given, 

Mr. Savary is rather fevere, and we 
muft own, not without juftice upon 
Mr. Rollin, for the account he has 
given of the celebrated Coloflus. 


Some modern hiftorians, fays the aus 
thor, wifhing to add fomething of the 
marvellous to the account of the Coloffus, 
have pretended the feet refted on two 
rocks, at the entrance of the harbour, and 
that veffels paffed, wtih all their fails fet, 
between its legs. This fable deferves no 
regard, fince it is contradiéted by the fi- 
lence of antiquity, which certainly would 


* Nigris aut Erymanthi 
Silvis, aut viridis Cragi. 


not 
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not have negleéted to record fo remark- 
able a faét, On the contrary, the hifto- 
rians who mention the fall of the Colof- 
fus, as wellas thofe who faw it, teftify, 
that it was lying on the ground; but had 
it been placed at the entrance of the har- 
hour, it muft have fallen into the fea, 


which circumftance they certainly would” 


not have omitted. It was ftill in its fallen 
ftate in the days of Pliny; as it likewife 
was'as late as the twelfth year of the Em- 
peror Conftans, when Moawiah, general 
of the Caliph Othman, taking Rhodes, 
deftroyed this ftatue, which had well de- 
ferved to be enumerated among the feven 
wonders of the world. He fold-it toa 
i who conveyed its fragments to 

tmefa, on nine hundred camels,~ nine 
hundred and thirty-two years after it was 
fir ere&ted. 


The foil of Rhodes is dry and 
fandy, but the numerous fprings by 
which it is watered, render it ex- 
tremely fertile. Corn thrives there 
admirably, and its yellow heavy grain 
affords a flour as white as fnow, from 
which excellent bread is made. If 
half of the country capable of grow- 
ing it were cultivated, the Rhodians 
would have far more than fufficient for 
theirownconfumption, and they might 
exportfome to foreign countries; but the 
wretched policy of the Turks, and the 
miferable fituation to which their 
Greek fubjeéts are reduced by their 
oppreffion, have always been highl 
unfavorable to the progrefs of agri- 
culture. This ifland contains two 
cities ; the capital, of the fame name, 
and the ancient Lindus, The former 
is inhabited by Turks, and a {mall 
number of Jews. Five villages, in- 
habited by Mahometans, and five 
towns and forty villages, inhabited by 
Greeks. Of the face of the country 
we have the following account. 


About the middle of Rhodes is a high 
mountain, which commands the whole 
ifland. It is called Artemira, and I ima 
gine it to be the Mount Atabyris of Stra- 

- On it formerly wasatemple of Ju- 
Piter, now no longer in exiftence; ‘but its 
place is fupplied by a fmall chapel, to 
which the Greeks make pilgtimages. 
Mount Artemira is very fteep, fo that it is 
impoffible to afcend it on horfeback, and 
en foot it takes four hours to reach the top. 
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When there, wé enjoy a mot magnificent 
profpe@t. On the edge of the horizon, 
towards the north-eaft, we difcover the 
fummits of Mount Cragus ; to the north, 
the high coaft of Caramania ; to the north- 
weit, the fmall iflands of the Archipelago, 
which appear like luminous points; to the 
fouth-weft, the fummit of Mount Ida, 
capped with clouds ; and, to the fouth, 
and fouth-eaft, the vaft expanfe of waters 
which bathe the coafts of Africa. This 
extenfive profpe& varies every inftant, as 
itis more or lefs illuminated by the rays 
of the fun, and exhibits amoving fcenery 
which aftonifhes and delights the behold- 
er. After contemplating this grand pic- 
ture, the eye looks down with pleafure on 
the ifland which rounds itfelf beneath our 
feet ; and here and there we perceive, on 
the tops of the moft lofty hills, ancient 
pines, planted by nature, that in ages palt 
formed thick forefts, which the Rhodians 
carefully preferved for their navy. At 
prefent thefe trees are not very numerous, 
as the Turks make ufe of them to build the 
Grand Signior’s caravelles, and cut down 
without ever planting. Their folitary 
fhades are at prefent the retreats of the 
wild affes, which are remarkable for their 
furprifing fwiftnefs. : 

Beyond thefe firft heights, we meet with 
various amphitheatres of eminences, which 
become gradually lower till we reach the 
fea. In the greater part of the ifland, the 
coaft is a gentle and almoft infenfible 
declivity; therefore, fhips may almoft 
every where anchor at a cable’s length 
from the fhore. The hills in general are 
covered with thorns, or brambles; but on 
fome of them we find vineyards, which 
ftill produce the perfumed wine in fuch 
requeft among the ancients, This wine 
is very pleafant to the tafte, and leaves an 
exquifite flavour in the mouth. The Rhod- 
ians added the luxury of drinking it out 
of voluptuouscups. It would be eafy to 
multiply thefe vines, and cover with them 
hills of agreat extent, which are now ly- 
ing without cultivation. 

On the fhady fummit of Mount Arte- 
miraa great number of fpringsarife, which 
fertilize the plains and vallies. Around 
the villages, we find a few cultivated fpots, 
and orchards, where the fig, pomegranate, 
and orange trees though planted without 
regularity or tafte, afford, néverthelefs, 
pleafing thades. “The peach trees, which, 
in the time of Pliny, produced no fruit. 
at Rhodes, are at prefent very fruitful 5 
but the peaches they bear have neither the 
flavor nor the delicious juice of ours ; 
as in this country they know nothing of the 
art of grafting: The palm flourithes here, 
agin the days of Theophraftus, but pro- 
duces no fruit. There feems to be a cer- 
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tain line drawn by nature for each fpe- 
cies of tree, beyond which fome will not 
grow atall, and others become banen. 

In pailing over the ifland, we traverfe 
with regret beautiful vallies, without find- 
ing fo much asavillage, acottaye, or even 
the f{malleft traces of cultivation. The bot- 
toms of the rocks are covered with wild 
roles. Myrtlesin flower perfume the air 
with their delicious emanations, and tufts 
of the laurel-rofe adorn the banks of ri- 
vulets with their beautiful flowers. The 
inhabitants fuffer the earth to nourifh an ine 
finity of ufelefs plants, withoat endea- 
voring to dire@& or profit by its fecun- 
dity. ‘ 


The national chara&ter of the 
Rhodians, is delineated by Mr. Savary 
in the following manner. 

This (the national charater) like that of 


every other people, is modified by ch- 
t, and religion. The 
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its air is pure and falubrious. No epide- 
miical diforders are known, but what ar 
imported from other countnes. Thew 
terly winds,which prevail jor ning months 
int year, mocerate the heats of fum- 
mcr; a d, in the nter, ice, inow, nd 
& r frolts a l 1OW in th 
it day, the nd s the clouds, 
a he { } 
rews Sai : : 
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great, and peaccably enjoying their pro- 
perty, they here lead a happy life 3 
hofoin of their families, and amongt 
we meet with cheariulficts, integrity, and 
{ocial manners. The Greeks live und 


the fame fky; b 
ly tocro wh be 
crufhes them, they become hypocritical, 
deceitful, and: dilhonett. The proudeft 
of mankind im profperity, they are equal- 
Ty mean and cringing in misfortune. They 
are infeéted with ail the vices which are 
the confequence of fervitude; yet, com- 
pelled, as it were, by the force of climate, 
they fometimes indulge in miésriment : 
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their joy, however, is not the mild and 
tranquil joy of the Turks; but a clamo?- 
ous and irrational mirth; the feftivity, in 
fhort, of flaves, who, forgetting, for a 
moment, their wretched condition, dance 
amid their chains. 


Before Mr. Savary could reach 
Candia, adverfe winds compelled him 
to vifit two other {mall iflands, Syme, 
and Cafos. The former, which re- 
ceived its name from a daughter of 


Jalyfus, is a dependency of Rhodes. 


It is only a rock of fmall extent, the 
foil of which, extremely ftony, and burnt 
up by the heat of the fun, produces neither 
grainnor fruit. A few vineyards among 
the rocks yield a csood wine, but the reit 
of the ifland is barren, and nothing is to 
be found upon it but briars, wild almond- 
trees, thorns and tufts of myrtle in the 
more mot places. The fifhery for 
{fpunges, h growin abundance round 
only fupport of its inha- 
vomen, and children, all 
and plunge into the 
the only patrimony 
by nature. Tha men, 
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efpecially, are inimitable in this danger- 
ous art; they throw themfelves into the 
fea, and d 0 avery great denth; but 
they frequently flrain them{elves by re- 
taining their breath too long, and, om 
coming ¢ he water, often vomit great 
quantiti f j i. Sometimes they are 
in danger of deflru€tion from the mon- 
{} rs of thedeep. The knife they carry 
r hand d be but an inadequate 

‘ or their defence; but, accuhlomed 
diftinguith obje&s through 


element, as foon asthey dif- 
> voracious fifh, they fhoot up 
atelt rapidity from a prodigi- 
nd in an inftant are in their 
boat. Thefe particulars I learned from a 
ver of the country ; he complained of 
violent pains in his loins, the hardthips of 
} ndi , and the little profit he de- 
occupation; and I. cannot 
deubt but he had fufficient reafon.. He 
had a fon with him in his boat, ten years 
» whom he was teaching his trade, 
y inheritance he had to leave him. 
‘The bad weather detaining us fome 
days in the harbour of Syme, I made an 
excurfion into the ifland, and vifited the 
village inhabited by the divers Every 
thing I faw was a proof of poverty and 
diftrefs : the flreets are narrow and dirty, 
and the houfes only miferable huts, into 
which day-light can f{carcely penetrate. 

The 
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The people, “who have a referved and me- 
Jancholy air, appear abforbed in their own 
wretchednefs, and exhibit none of that 
lively curiofity ufually infpired by the 
fight of itrange rs. Both menand women 
are dreffed in the fame manner ; they all 
wear the long robe, the fafh and a fhawl 
round their heads, and are only to be dif- 
tinguifhed by the difference of feature 
Thefe miferable people are, befides, fab. 
geet to acruel malady. Leprofy, the mott 
hideous of all the fcourges that afflict hu- 
manity, is very common at Syme. The 
wretched viétims, who fufler trom it, are 
feen ftretching out their hands to paffen- 
gers at adiftance, and begging alms v 
voice fcarcely audible ; they are feparated 
from all tahuey and drag on the remain- 
der of a dreadfu il life intorments. Shud- 
dering at what I faw, I was about to re- 
turn to the fhip, when a Greek prieft 
forced me, by repeate 4 folicitations, to go 
into his houfe, He made me fit down on 
afmall wooden feat, the only one he had, 
while he himfelf fquatted down uon a 
‘wretched mat. He told me that he had been 
at Rome,where he had fludied in the femi- 
nary de propaganda ; that he had been 
made choice of for paftor of Syme, and 
that he preferred this country to all 
the charming fcenes of Italy. I congra- 
tulated him on his tafte and his travels, 
but could not help inguiring within my- 
felf how it was poflible to like fucha 
place of abode. This good father was 
very old ; a long white beard defcended 
on his breaft; his appearance was venera- 
ble; and whether he really thought him- 
felf happy in the flation w here Heaven had 
placed him, or whether he felta fatisfac- 
tion in converfing with an European in the 
Italian language, which he had almoft for- 
gotten during forty years abfence from 
Rome, I know not, but pleature {parkled 
in his eyes, and he loaded me with com- 
pliments. He quitted me for an initant, 
dived into a dark hole he called hiscellar, 
and returned immediately with a large 
pitcher of wine ; outof which he poured 
fome into a {mall wooden porring rer, and, 
after moiftening his lips, defired me to 
drink. The appearance of the veffel gave 
me fome‘difguit, and 1 withed to decline 
the compliment, but the Jaws of hofpi tality 
forbade me. It would have been impro- 
perto offend my hoft : I therefore took 
the cup and drank his health; he drank 
alfo to mine, and again prefented it to 
me, but I politely refu(ed. I remember- 
ed that Baucis and Philemon dwelt in 
a little cottage, and that their table 
was only three feet long; but could not 
but recolle@& that their veffcls, fimple as 
they were, were neat and fh 
that cleanlinefs in every thing about them 
almoft concealed their indigence. My 

















good old man was as poor as that virtuous 
couple; but his ragged mat, his fmoaky 
roof, and his cupas black as foot, had no- 
thing in them to gratify cither the fenfe of 
I left- him with 





fmelling, or of fig 
~? 

thanks for his politenefs ; he wifhed mea 

profperous voyage, and we parted good 





friends. 


savary to Cafos, an 


idia, and give fome 





(To be continued. ) 


The Microcosm. A perisdical Work, 
by Gregory Griffin, of the Coll ge 
of Eton. The Svcond Editim. fae 

fribed to the Rev. Mr. Davies. 

London. Robinfons. 1788. 


IT muf afford great picshure to 
every perfort of genius and true tafle 
to find that the ftudy of the Englith 
language becomes every day more and 
more extended ; that the cultivation 
of it is not, as formerly, thought aa 
unneceflary part in the fyfilem of 

education adopted in our public 
fakes and that, while young gen- 
tlemen are taught to relith the beau- 
ties of Homer, Demofthenes, Virgil, 
and Cicero, they are scounuad to 
imitate, in their writing, the purity 
of Swift, and the elegant fimplicity 
of Addifon. A large ftock of dead 
languages alone can form only a dull 





critic, or a difgulting pedant; fome- 
thing more is required to give genius 
fall feo pe; and, unlefs a youth be 
acquainted with the power s of his own 
e nguage, the mof fertile invention 

ill be fettered, aad the moft hn 
Mio thoughis ote 
their not being clot! 
drefs which adds to ¢ 
fixes the attention o 
the magic of its charms. 

The Microcofm is the production 
of fome of the fenior fcholars of the 
college of Eton, and, in our opinion, 
does great cI edit to its authors, as 
well as to the mafters of that femina- 
ry, under whofe aufpices it has ap- 

Fez peared, 








the reader by 
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peared. Youths who are able to 
write fo well, at fo early an age, af- 
ford the happieft prefages of the fu- 
ture figurethey may make on the the- 
atre of public life, when the feeds of 
knowledge are brought to’ maturity, 
and when the luxuriance of fancy hath 
been properly checked by the rules of 
at 4 criticifm, and genuine tafte. 
As a fpecimen of the work, we hall 
give the following paper on educa- 
tion, written, according to the figna- 
.ture, by Mr. Robert Smith : 


The Philofopher Xanthus, fays L’E- 
ftrange, going one day, attended by his 
flave A’‘op, toa garden near the city, was 
afked by its owner, (who, in courfe as a 
claflical. gardener, had an exclufive privi- 
lege of philofophizing) why, notwith- 
ftanding the high culture and artificial 
nourifhment he applied to his exotics, the 
native wecds, under the difadvantages of 
a barren foil, were ftronger in their 
growth, and more luxurious in their ve- 
getation ? Xanthus, who, though he could 
not clofe with his adverfary, knew how 
to parry his thruft, after fome refle€tion 
turned to Afop, and with feeming con- 
tempt of the queftion, commanded him 
to anfwer it, ‘* All power of vegeta- 
* tion,’’ replied the ee, ** is in the 
‘* hands of nature, who, in this inftance, 
** atts with the ufua! partiality of a fep- 
mother ; depreffing the produce of art, 
and invigorating her own hardy off- 
fring with the profufion of parental 
ondnefs.”’ 

What was in the inftance of the vege- 
table world fo well applied by this felf- 
infirufted philofopher, may, with equal 
propriety be obferved in the feemingly 
partial diftribution of natural endow- 
ments to the human mind; and hiftory 
does not perhaps furnifh us witha more 
ftriking :mftance than his own, of the 
decided fuperiority nature will, in all her 
@perations, maintain over the feeble imi- 
tations of art. Even under the compli- 
eated difcouragements of low origin, de- 
preffed condition, and want of educa- 
tion, the naturally quick conceptions of 
this unenlightened fave, reflefted a bright- 
nefs which the artificial polith of acquir- 
ed knowledge was unable to equal. As 
we believe that our fouls are originally 
of one fubftance, and will hereafter uni- 
verfally return to their priftine ftate, the 
manifeft difference in our powcrs of mind 
can only be referred to the different or- 
ganization of our bodies ; and we may 
conclude, ‘that the different degrees of 
Sufceptibility in thofe fecret chanucls of 
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conneétion through which our living a+ 
gents aét, has in fome degree:the fame'ef- 
feét on the mental faculues, which drefs 
has in orvamenting or disfiguring our ‘bo- 
dies themfelves. ' 

It is evident then, by fo remarkable a 
provifion sgainft it, that nature never de- 
figned an univerfal equality in the human 
fpecies; that fhe has wifely and tmparti‘ 
ally divided the orders of mankind, by 
raifing a chofen few to aét in a confpicus 
ous {phere, as the objeés of laudable 
emulation, or the melancholy’ warnings 
to overbearing ambition ; by conduéting 
others, and of thefe a larger number, by, 
a fafer, but lefs popular road, to ‘hone 
reputation; and by filling up the vacuum 


with thofe, by far the moft confiderable 


part of the fpecies, who. glide through 
* the calm fequeftered vale of life” witht 
uninterrupted tranquillity, and have no 
care of protraéting their exiftence beyond 
the burial fervice. 

Human ingenuity, convinced from earl 
experience, that nature, though an excel- 
lent mother, was too capricious in the 
diftribution of her favours for a good po- 
litician, has invented a fyftem, (the beft 
criterion of which is, that it has ftood the 
teft of fo many ages,) not only calculated 
to reftrain the irregular fallies of genius, 
but even by adfcititious knowledge, to 
render the moft barren minds capable of 
rivalling on fome occafions the fertility of 
original imagination. Education, however 
differently modelled by capacities endow- 
ed with the united advantages of art and 
nature ; however its complexion may vary 
in the Campus Martius at Eton, and the 
paved court-yard of a private academy, 
‘originally undertaken at the particular 
requeft of a few fele& friends, by a 
clergyman of unqueftionable probity, 
who will pay the ftri€eft attention to 
the diet, morals, clothes, and improve- 
ments of the young gentlemen commit- 
ted to his care ;”’ is in its objc& fill 
the fame. 

Taught, by experience, that a know- 
ledge of the Belles Letters is an univerfal 
recommendation, without which unpo- 
lifhed virtue may indeed command re- 
fpeé&, but can feldom excite efteem, we 
make an advantageous exchange of the 
unthinking Ieifure of childhood, for lay- 
ing the permanent foundation of a future 
benefit. But though claffical knowledge 
is an effential part of a liberal education, 
it by no means comprehends tke whole of 
it; nor does it follow that a man, who is 
totally devoid of it, may not fulfil with 
the greateft propriety the focial as well as 
moral duties. It muft be obvious to the 
eye of the moft fuperficial obferver, that 
all capacitiés are not adapted to the fame 
path of ftudy ; and, on that account, the 

cea 
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idea of loading the mind indifcriminately 
with what it can neither relifh nor digelt, 
is: fo palpably mifconceived, as hardly to 
require confutation. 

Yet how many Quixotic enthufiafts are 
there, who, unaccuftomed to fludy man- 
kind, otherwife than through the inter- 
pretation of the bigotry of the hiftorian, 
the {pleen of the fatyrift, or the flattering 
mifreprefentations of the poet, and tinc- 
tured with the narrow prejudices of a re- 
clufe life, fally forth in all the terrors of 
@ifcipline, to undertake the charge of 
educating a fele number ?~ Impreffed 
with a veneration fot the eftablithed mode, 
their idea of excr}lence in education is of 
the fame nature with that of ‘Demofthenes 
in oratory ;\while true genius fickens at 
the grofs furfeit, and fades away into de- 
termined’ indolence, or defpairing igno- 
rance: and natural dulnefs, at too low an 
ebb to be further depreffed by external 
accidents,is crammedwith a crude mafs of 
indigelted learning ; like a green goofe at 
Michaelmas, or a mathematical ignora- 
mus before his examination. ~ Totally 
unadapted for the world, the felf-fuffici- 
ent pedant naturally looks up to learning 
asthe fole end of life; and expe&s the 
fame deference among mankind, as his 

receptor has hitherto exa€ted for him, 
From his lefs laborious equals. Till {pleen- 
ed at human nature for-undeceiving him, 
he expires a mifanthrope ; or, as his ut- 
moft ;rofpe& of exaltation, lives a Bent- 
ley, to roar at the fearching feverity of a 
Swift’s contempt. 

Let us now: examine of what fuperior 
efficacy is that milder fyftem, which en- 
déavours more at mixing pleafure with 
utility; and holds liberality of fentiment, 
knowledge of mankind, and unafluming 
are rpe not unworthy the ftudy of a 
earned man. Whatever may be the efta- 
blithed praétice of the wife in the great 
world of dying as naked as they were born, 
1 affirm, that nobody ever paffed through 
this, world without being the richer for it. 
A citizen of this republic has had the pe- 
culiar advantage of preparing himfelf for 
his intercourfe with mankind, by hisown 
experience. Not to mention the minia- 
ture reprefentation of the paflions and af- 
feétions in their moft lively colours, which 
in the courfe of this work, 1 have more 
than once touched upon; the different 
fituations alfo into which chance in after- 
life may caft him, are here fubjeéted to his 
confideration. He has here a_praétical 
opportunity of feparating obedience from 
fervility, and tyranny from authority; 
nay, ftill farther, as his happinefs here- 
after, in a great meafure, depends on his 
eftablifhed charafter here, hts approach- 
ing ¢xit requires in fome meafure the 
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fame circumfpeétton, which old age will 
call for at forme’ future period of exif- 
tence. 

The claflics are our grand road to repu- 
tation, all the honorary diftinétions ‘of 
our political fyftem are confined to excel- 
lence in that line. But fuppofing, ‘as is 
frequently the cafe, we are not naturally 
endowed with atatle for their elegancies, 
there are ftill fetondary purfuits fufficient 
to crown with fuccefs the different efforts 
by which our univerfal ambition prompts 
us to be known. Socrates, though totally 
unqualified for a general or a politician, 
was flilla great man; and Cefar, though 
he preferred an ative enjoyment of | pre- 
fent good, to the purfuit, of abftiaéted 
ideas, was the fame. But had the blind 
obftinacy of a parent, or the miftaken pe- 
dantry of a malter, placed the one in the 
ficld of Philippi, the other in the grove 
at Athens, though the extent of capacity 
which in their prefent exalted fituations 
charaéterizes them, might poffibly have 
extricated them from the ferape, ia all 
probability the philofophical and political 
world would have wanted two excellent 
topics of converfation. 

May we not then with juftice conceive, 
that, from the frequent intervening of 
thefe cafualties, the promifing greatnefs of 
many a Cefar has been blafted in the bud ? 
and if fo, is not an attention to the bent 
of genius, or rather the allowance of 2 
fufficient liberty for its natural luxuriance, 
a point to be confidered in education? A 
fhoot when grafted on an ungenial ftock, 
will fade and lofe its original ‘beauty ; 
whereas, when nature is confulted by the 
fkilful botaniit, and admitted to a fhare 
in an operation on which fhe alone has 
the power of conferring fuccefs, the alien 
plant derives additional ftrength, from 
the mutritive powers of a fap congenial to 
its Own. 

In like manner, as the human mind is 
every where ftrongly analagous to the na- 
tural fyftem, a cricketer will, in poring 
over a page of Horace, lofe the trophies 
which await him as hero of the Hamp- 
fhire, and bulwark of the White Con- 
duit; and exchange the invigorating com- 
mendations of a Small, Shock; White, or 
Lumpy, for the dull drudgery of blun- 
dering through ten long years of fcholaf- 
tic labor. The poet “will be equally 
circumftanced inthe field; no innate con- 
{cioufnefs of knowledge can confole him 
for the ridicule of an unforefeen trip; no 
mufe on Parnaffus fecure his wicket; or 
Minerva, however ferviceable fhe might 
formerly have heen on fimilar occa- 
fions, avert an all-levelling bow! from _ 
the nervous arm of his Bxotian adver- 


fary. 
A Tour. 
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A Tour rn Eneranp anv Scor- 
LAND, iz the Year 1785. By an 
Englifo Gentleman. London. Ro- 
binfons, 1788. Odtavo. 


AMONG the many advantages 
‘arifing to fociety, from fcience be- 
ing enlarged and commerce extend- 
ed, we may reckon the leffening, if 
not the total abolition of that national 
prejudice, which hath fo long dif- 
graced even fome of the mott polifhed 
nations of Europe. The French, if 
we may judge from the number of 
eminent chara¢ters from that country 
who vifit us, no longer confider Eng- 
land asa country inhabited by bar- 
ians, and Englifhmen now begin to look 
upon the dreary heaths, and bleak hills 
of Scotland, as objects not quite fo 
frightful as they were formerly taught 
to believe. Scotland, of late, feems 
to have particularly excited the curi- 
ofity of its fouthern neighbours ; and 
the expedition of Johnfon and Pen- 
nant into that country, evidently 
prove, that its natural curiofities are 
not unworthy the attention of philo- 
fophers; and that the inhabitants, not- 
withftanding the unfavorablenefs of 
the climate, are no ftrangers to the 
pleafures of fociety or the enjoy- 
ments of civilized life. 

This agreeable traveller took his 
departure from Oxford, accompanied 
by fome friends, on the 17th of May, 
1785. ‘Their route was through 
Stratford-upon - Avon, Birmingham, 
Litchfield, Derby, Chatfworth, Man- 
chefter, Carlifle, &c. In this part of 
the journey we find little to attra¢t our 
attention. Speaking of Litchfield, the 
author fays, 


This was the birth-place of Dr. Samuel 
Johnfon, of whom fo much has been faid, 
that it is but little that can remain for the 
curiofity of his greateft admirers. I was 
informed of two fingularitics in this 
great genius, which, I think, have efcap- 
ed the refearches of all his biographers. 
There is a great iron ring fixed by a ftaple 
in a ftone in the centre of the market- 
place, which formerly ferved as a necef- 
fary inftrument in the favage diverfion of 
buJl-baiting. When Johnion happened, 
in his walks, (for he paid am annual yilt 
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toLitchfield) to pafs by this fpot, he would 
frequently, inthe midi{t of thofe reveries 
in which he feemed to be involved, ftep 
afide, and ltooping down, lay hold of the 
ring and pull it about, as if he had been 
trying whether he was able to extricate 
it from the ftone in which it was fixed. 
The other remarkable particular concern- 
ing Dr. Johnfon, which has not been 
mentioned by his numerous biographers, 
isy that he made it a point when he made 
his annual vifit to the place of his nativi- 
ty, to call on every perfon in that city, 
with whom he had the leaft acquaintance 3 
but that the inflant he knocked at the door, 
he would,without giwing time for opening 
it, pals on to another, where he would do 
the fame thing: fo that it frequently hap- 
pened, that two or three fervants would 
be running after the doétor, requcfting 
that he would return to their matters or 
miftreffes houfes, who waited to receive 
him. The people of Litchfield were long, 
I avoid {peaking in the preient time, 
ftrougly tinétured with Jacobitifm. When 
the Pretender, at the head of fome High- 
land clans, had marched in 1745 into 
Lancafhire, the inhabitants of Litchhield, 
it is faid, waited for his arrival there, in 
his progrefs to the capital, with impa- 
tience. The profound reverence that 
Johnfon entertained for monarchical prin- 
ciples, and hierarchical eftablifhments,was 
in perfcé conformity, and perhaps origin- 
ally derived from the genius that predo- 
minated in the place of his nativity. 

A very fingular club is held annually at 
Litchfield of femalesonly. It confilts of 
an hundred members and upwards ; and 
however extraordinary this meeting may 
to have been ella 


appear, yet it feems 
of motives, for I 


bhithed from the bett 
have been informed, that a confiderable 
fum of m@hey colle&ted, and 
diftributed among the poor of the city, 
About'a mile from Litchfield is Barrow- 
cope ‘Bill, remarkable for being the bu- 
rying-place of three Saxon kings, who 
were flain in battle, 


is annualiy 


In paffing the Peak of Derbyhhire, 
the author vifited that celebrated cave 
called the Devil’s A—e, of which we 
have the following defcription. 


Near to this place is the celebrated ca- 
vern called the Devil’s A—fe, the mouth 
of which is really tremendous, being four- 
teen yards in heighth and depth, and ten 
yards wide. After having advanced to 
the end of the mouth, you are condutted 
through a {mall door, which leads you in- 
to the cavern.. At 450 yards from the 
entrance you comc to the firit water, the 
roof of the rock gradually floping till it 

comes 
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eomes within about two feet of the fur- 
face of the {tream which paffes through tt 1e 
This water is to be crofled | by 

fome 


cavern. 
lying down flat, in afmall boat on 
firaw. The boat is pufhed forward by the 
guide , unttl you get through this narrow 
and low place, w ‘hiclfis about four r yard 

long. After landing onthe other fide, you 
come to a cavern feventy yards wide and 
forty yards high, inthe top of which are 
feveral large openings; though the candles 
were not fulficient to enable us to fee the 

full extent. Having croffed the water a 
fecond time, on the puide’s back, you 
come to a cavern called Roger Rain’s 
houfe, becaufe from its roofthere is a 
continual dropping of water. At this 
place you are entertained by a company 
of fingers, who have taken another pat th, 
and alcended to a place called the C 
cel, about thirty feet higher than the place 
on which you ftand ; where, with hghts 
in their hands, they fing various fongs. 
, ffe€t-of the whole is very ftriking. 
The water is, in all, croffed feven times ; 
but you can ftep over it, except at the two 
firft places: At one place, the ftream is 
loft in a\guick-land, but emerges again at 
thout the cayern. The 
extraoratnary fub- 
veafured by Sir Jo- 
rds, and at the fur- 
»f 200 yards from 
At this {pot the 

















2 great diftance, wi 





rock comes down, and clofes with the 
water, {oas to preclude all farther paflage : 


* +} * { ] 
but, as there w ion to believe, from 


found that was co 


a uit intly heard, that 
there was a ¢ n beyond this boundary, 
acentleman, about tour years ago, was 
deiermined to try 1f he could not dive 
under the roc} aa rife 1 


n the cavern, 
this defperate 
th his feet fore- 
- was expected, ftruck his 
head avainit a rock. In this ftate he re- 
mained a confiderable time, tll at laft he 
was diagzed out by the hair of the head. 
About the middle of the old cavern, the 
man who fhews this place, has found out 
a: affage, in a different direétion, 
lls the New Cavern. Into 
went, with difficulty, about an 
hundred yards; but the ftones were fo 
loofe under our feet, and the roof of the 
cavern, in feveral places fo low, that we 
did not choofe to take the trouble of go- 
ing farther, though the guide fays, that 
its extent is near 200 yards. This man is 
fo eager in purfuit of new wonders in this 
eave, that I fhould not be in the leaft 
furprifed to hear of his being buried or 
drowned in it; for, in winter, the whole 
of this fubterfaneous place is fometimes 
full of water, as clearly appears from a 
great quantity of mud and fand which 








this we 


{tick to the rocks on all fides. It is in- 
deed the paflage of the water that has evi 
dently been the caufe of this natural curi- 
ofity. This has wafhed away, in the 
courfe of time, the mud and fand which 
filled the cavities of the rocks, and thus 
feoo ed thofe vacant fpaces which form 
the c phi ake 

If this tremendous cave were properly 
lighted up, and mufic placed in different 
parts, with the witches in Macbeth and 
t isbaidlane and other infernal agents 
ts chines, fuch as are introduced on 
the ftage, a more wonderful effe& might 
shoes by be produced, than has ever re- 
fulted from any mimick or natural fcene, 











Of Manchefter the author obferves, 
that the induftry of its inhabitants, 
and the extent of the manufa¢tures 
carried on in it, cannot fail to excite 
the moft agreeable fenfations in the 
minds of Britons ; and that if it be 
inferior to Birmingham in point of 
extent, it is fuperior to it in its po- 
lice or internal regulation, and alfo in 
the ftyle in which the people live. 


The population of this great town is 
not lefs than 75,000. There are not fo 
many people of middling fortunes as in 
Birmingham, but there are more perfons 
who have great fortunes: a circumftance 
which is to be accounted for, fromthe 
nature of: the Manchefter manufactures, 


h cannot be fo well carried on as 


thofe of Birmingham, by tradefmen of 
{inall capitals. The manufacturers of Man- 
chefter live like men of fortune, whi 
indeed they are. 

The greateft part of the people are en- 
gaged in fome ufeful art, but 
in finifhing the goods that are 
tured in the neighbourhoed. The | 
which I have before mentioned, pa 
the cotton for the weavers, said "Man- 
chefter completes the work. From hence 
the goods are carried to every part of the 
world; the conveyance of thefe being 
grcatly facilitated by the comm 
which the canals afford with the fea; ou 
either fide of the ifland. 

Manchetter is the beft regulated town in 
England, though, like Birmingham, it is 
not governed by magiftrates' of its own, 
or a town-council, but by the gentlemen 
of the town, who are at great pains to 
eftablith order and good manners among 
the lower people, by good regulations. 
The people again being moltly weavers, 
and confequently, orderly and domeitic, 
are very tra€table, and {ufceptible of good 
government. 


{ To be conttrued. } 
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A Short Account of the Prince oF 
Waces’s Istanp, or PuLo Preen- 
ANG, in the Eaft-Indies, given to 
Captain Light, by ite King of 
geo. Stockdale, London, 1788, 
2s . 


_ PULO PEENANG, or the Prince 
of Wales’s Ifland, is fituated in about 
5° 30° of north latitude, and 98° 40’ 
eaft longitude, at the entrance of the 
ftreights of Malacca, and fo clofe to 
the coaft of Malaya, near the part 
called Quedah, that, the intervening 
ftrait refembles a river, on account of 
its narrownefls. This ifland, which is 
about a week’s fail diftant from the 
coaft of Coromandel, is between thirty 
and forty miles in circumference, and 
was given by the King of Quedah to 
Captain Light, a gentleman in the 
Tndia marine fervice, who has refided 
a long time amongft the Malays, and 
underftands their language perfeétly. 
He had affifted the above Prince, in 
quelling fome commotions which had 
arifen in his dominions; who, in re- 
turn, beftowed upon him a Princefs 
of the blood, in marriage, together 
with this ifland as herdowry. It was 
named the Prince of Wales’s ifland, 
on the rithof Auguft, 1786, being 
the eve of his Royal Highnefs’ birth- 
day. It appears that this Ifland may 
be of confiderable benefit to the Eatt- 
IndiaCompany, for befides otheradvan- 
tages, it will afford thelter to the Eaft- 
India fhips that lofe their paflage to 
China. It abounds with wood, and 
there are fome large trees upon it, 
which are fit for making maits; it pro- 
duces alfo fugar-canes and rice, hate 
cultivated; and cattle, hogs, poul*ry, 
and different kinds of frui:s and vege- 
tables may be procured on it, at 
a reafonable rate. ‘Lhis volume is 
accompanied by a neat view of the 
north point of the ifland, and two 
charts, one of the Indian Ocean, with 
the fituation of Pulo Peenang; and 
the other of theStreights, with part of 
the adjacent coaft of Quedah ; which 
will, no doubt be very ferviceabl>, to 
thofe who navigate the Indian feas, 
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Porm to the Rev. Meffis. Ramfay and 
Clarkfon, Granville Sharp, £7. 
Capt. Smith, and the Refpedable 
Society of Quakers, on their benevo- 
lent Exertions for the Suppreffion of 
the Slave-trade, By]. N. Puddi- 
combe, M. dA. Richardfon, 1. 
1788. Quarto. 


Mr. PUDDICOMBE employs his 
peers talents, which are far from 
cing contemptible, in a manner that 
does equal credit to his feelings and 
his uncerftanding. To pay ajuft tribute 
of applaufe to. thofe whofe bofoms 
glow with benevolence and humanit 
—to thofe who have fo nobly, and, 
we are happy to fay, fo fuccefsfully, 
exerted themfelves in behalf of a fet 
of men deprived of the valuable blef- 
fings of liberty, and whom Britith 
pride hath long confidered as one de- 
ee only above brutes, is undoubt- 
edly laudable and praife-worthy, and 
we give the author full credit for the 
warmth of his zeal. The language of 
this little poem is correé&t, and the 
verfification harmonious :—as a fpeci- 
men, we have feleéted the following 
lines : 
Is Britain number’d with th’ opproe 
brious throng, 
Who (friends of Rapine, advocates for 
Wrong) 
Condemn a guiltlefs inoffenfive train 
To feel th’ inhuman lafh, the’ galling 
chain, 
The bitternefs of fervitude to prove, 
Far from their native clime, and all they 


love ? ‘ 

Britain, whofe generous deeds, and fpot~ 
lefs name, 

So oft have fill’d the echoing trump of 
Fame ; 

Dares fhe, without a plea her guilt to 
fhade, 

Their darling birthright, Liberty, invade, 

Sweet Liberty, impartial boon of 
Heav’n, , 


To all mankind without diftinGion giv’n ? 

Can fhe, unpitying, fee her patient prey 

In bleeding labour languith out the day, 

And foon at night refign the fweets of 
fleep, 

To count the live-long hours, to toil and 


weep ? " 
And does fhe thus His bleft example 
flight, 
Whofe yoke is eafy, and whofe burder 


light ? 
POETRY. 
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ODE to MELANCHOLY. 


BY THE REV, MR. WHITEHOUSE, 
ISTER of foft ey’d Pity, hail! 
Say in what deep-fequefter’d vale, 
Thy head upon thy hand reclin’d, 
Site’ft thou to watch the laft faint gleams of 
light ; 
To mark the grey mifts fail along the wind, 
And thadows dim that veil the brow of night ? 
Or ’neath fome rock abrupt and fteep, 
Hear’ft thou the hoarfe refounding deepy 
*Whilft from many a murky cloud, 
Plue light’nings flath by fits, and pealing loud 
The folemn thunder fhakes th’ aerial hall ? 
Or lonely loit’ring o’er the plain, 
See’ft thou the glimm’ring landfcape fade, 
And bidd’it the foul-commanding lyre 
Some fuch magic numbers chufe 
As love and tendernefs infpire, 
And heav’n’s own calm around diffufe, 
Till the forrow-foothing ftrain 
On the rapt ear with neétar’d fweetnefs fall, 
Lift’ning; and held in mute attention’schain ; 
And all the foul diffolv’d and fainting lie 
In tapture’s holy trance and heavenly ecftacy. 


II. 


O teach me, nymph, retir’d and coy, 
‘That lafting and fubftantial joy 
From peace ot mind, and {weet content that 
MN iprings, 
And caft thy milder tints o’er all 
‘That may my wilder’d feet befall, 
. While through this vale of tears 1go— 
But never may my foul thofe forrows know 
Which fhook from bleak Misfortune’s 
wings, 
Blatt all the bloom of life, and wide diffufe 
Their cold ungenial damps on fancy and the 
mufe, 
Nor yet permit my fteps to ftray 
Where on the river’s marge fits wild defpair, 
Wittfully gazing on the fearful deep ; 
Whofe looks the dark refolve declare, 
Whofe horrid thoughts have murder’d 
fleep : 
Hence too that other fiend whofe eye balls 
glare, [ weep, 
Madnefs, who loudly laughs when others 
And fiercely ttalks around, and fhakes his 
chain ; 
Hence far away, ye hideous train, 
* Go, join the fhricking Stygian crew, 
Or there where furies in their bow’r, 
Watch the dreadful midnight-hour, 
Hung o’er the taper dim and furnace blue ; 
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But ne’er with madd’ning fteps invade 

The mufes’ confecrated fhade, 

Or bid her foothing numbers ceafe 

To blefs the tranquil hour of peace! 
Where love and joy their fabbath keep, 
Whom rapture only taught to weep, 


Ill. 


Come then, with fancy by thy fide, 
In all thy robes of flowing ftate, 
To genius evermore ally’d, 
On whom the penfive pleafures wait 5 
‘Teach me to build the lofty rhime, 
And lift my daring fong fublime 
To that unequall’d pitch of thought, 
Which once the feraph, Milton, caught, 
When wrapt in his immortal theme, 
He mus’d, by Siloa’s hallow’d ftream 5 
But fince this boon muft be deny’d, 
Be mine that folemn dirge of woe 
Breath’d from the tender lyre of Gray, 
Who oft’ at ev’ning’s fall would go 
To pour mid’ft ruftic tombs his polifh’d lay 5 
Th’ hiftoric draught fhall never fade, 
And many a youth to fame unknown, 
Shall bend beneath the yew tree’s fhade, 
To trace the line that marks his ftone 5; 
There fhall the village maids be feen 
Where the forefathers of the hamlet 
fleep ; 
And while the mufe recerds the fcene, 
Hang o’er their turf-clad graves and weep3 
Oblivion’s rude and watfteful hand 
Shall ne’er this little group efface ; 
For time fhall bid the colors ftand, 
And lend their charms a finifh’d grace, 


ry. 


Nor yet where Auburn crowns the fimiling 
vale, 
Pafs, thou ’lorn maid, unheeding by 3 
Where yon poor matron tells her talc, 
And points to the enquiring eye, 
Where once her little manfion itood, 
Sheltér’d by a neighb’ring wood ; 
Recording in her homely phrafe 
The fimple joys of former days : 
Thus then, O Melancholy ! o’er my lays 
Thy faintly veil of fadnefs throw ; 
And give my numbers void of art, 
To touch the thought, to reach the heart, 
And bid the tear o! pity flow; 
For if the mufe may e’er unblam’d defign, 
Or if her hand can coler ought ; 
*Tis when thy fpirit prompts the line, 
Gives manlinefs to verfe, and energy to 
thought, : 


FE : ELEGY, 





ELEG Y, 
BY THE SAME, 


SWEET Peace! who oft beneath the fylvan 
fhed, é . 
Liv’ft on coarfe fare, companion of the poor; 
When fhall again my board by thee be fpread, 
When wilt thou come to greet me at my 
door ? 


Once thou would’ come, and no unfocial 
gueft, 
Or guide my pencil, or infpire my lay ; 
With me at night on the fame pillow reft, 
And chear me with thy fong through all 
the day, 
« 
Now far from me, upon the yellow mead, 
Oft art thou by fome gentle fhepherd teen, 
Thy even numbers harmonize his reed, 
Thy even-numbers, like his mind, ferene. 


But fhould fome beauteous charmer of the 
plain 
Deprive his bofom of its wonted reft, 
No more, fweet peace! wilt thou infpire his 
ftrain, 
No more wilt thou repofe upon his breatt ; 


Sorrow thall come, and heart-corroding care, 
Deep in his breatt to fix their fatal darts, 

And jealoufy his poifon'’d draught prepare, 
And wily falfehood praCtife all her arts. 


On his bent brow ftern difcontent thal! low’r, 
Remorfe hall on his bleeding vitals feed ; 
Or wan defpair in an accurfed hour, 
Impel her victim to fome ruthlefs deed. 


Nor friends, nor books, nor arts fhall ought 
avail, { torm'd, 
Though fcience erft his op’ning mind in- 
And time for him drew back his hoary veil, 
Nurs’d him tc treedom, and to virtue 
warm’d. 


Ey’n memory’s foft group fhall pafs away, 
And heav’nly faricy’s brighteft vitions fade, 
Tillev’ry faculty and fenfe decay, 
And tate furround him with her endlefs 
fhade, 


On tHe SILK-WORM, 


BY A YOUNG LADY, 


Now to the various filk-worm turn thine 
eyes; 
Not Ovid’s lively fancy could devife 
A change more wonderful than this dif- 
plays, x8 
From a {mall egg, matur’d by Phebus’ rays, 


* The mulberry-tree. 
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A maggot burfts to light, then creeps a worm, 

And Thifbe’s* leaves fupport her tender 
form ; 

She fpins her curious web, and fubtly roll’d, 

There fleeps fecurely in its filken fold : 

But foon to life awakes and ‘tempts the 


tky, 
On filver wings a beauteous butterfly, 


Thus the palecorfe, deferted by the mind, 
Tho’ fora while to gloomy death confign’d; 
At the laft trumpet’s found again hall rife, 
To tafte pure joys above the radiant ~~ 


On BEN-LOMOND, 


A CELEBRATED MOUNTAIN IN SCOT# 
LAND, 


STRANGER, if o’er this pane of glafs,¢ 
perchance, 

Thy roving eye fhall caft a cafual glance, 

If tafte for grandeur and the dread fublime 

Prompt thee Ben-Lomond’s fearful height to 
climb, 

Here gaze attentive ; nor with fcorn refufe, 

The friendly rhymings of a tavern mufe. 

Forthee that mufe this rude infcription plann'd 

Prompted for thee her humble poet’s hand. 

Heed thou the poet, he thy fteps fhall lead 

Safe o’er yon towering hill’s afpiring head 5 

Attentive, then, to this informing lay, 

Read how he dictates, as he points the way, 

Truft not at firft a quick advent’rous pace, 

Six miles its top points gradual from the bafe, 

Up the high rife with panting hafte 1 pafs’d, 

And gain’d the long laborious fteep at laft, 

More prudent thou, when once thou’tt patt 
the deep, 

With meafur’d pace, afcendthe lengthen’d 
fteep, 

Oft ftay thy fteps, oft tafte the cordial drop, , 

And reit, Of reft, long, long, upon the top, 

‘There hail the breezes, nor with toilfome hatte 

Down the rough tlope thy precious vigor wate, 

So fhall thy wondering fight at once furvey 

Vales, lakes, woods, mountains, iflands, 
rocks, and fea; 

Huge hills that heap’d in crowded order ftand, 

Streceh’d o’er the northern and the weftern 
land ; {fhrouds 

Vaft lumpy groups, while Ben, who often 

His loftier fummit in avéil of clouds, 

High o’er the reft difplays fuperior ftate, 

In proud preseminence fublimely great. 

One fide all awful to the gazing eye, 

Prefents a fteep three hundred fathoms high. 

The fcene tremendoisy fhocks the ftartled 
fenfe, 

With all the pomp of dread magnificence : 

All thefe, and more, fhalt thou tranfported fee, 

And own a faithful monitor in me, 


+ Thefe lines are written on a pane of glafs, at the inn of Tarbat, 
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ARS MENTIENDI; or, Tue ART 


or LYING. 
THE Microcosm, 


From 
WHEN fordid man, by juftice unre- 
fr rain’d, 

Rang’d the wild woods, and food by 
plunder gain’d ; 

Yet unenlighten’d by mild Reafon’s ray, 

Coarfe Nature rul’d with undifputed 
{way. 

But when fome fage’s great afpiring mind, 

By bonds of mutual intereft link’d man- 


kind, 

Then Art reftrain’d her fifter’s wide do- 
main, 

And claim’d, with Nature, a divided 
reign 


Yet flill diftruftful of her own fuccefs, 

She fought to pleafe, by wearing Nature’s 
drefs. 

So that great art, whofe principles and 

ufe, 

Employ the pen of my unworthy mufe, 

Tho’ great itfelf, in thefe degenerate 
days, 

Is forc’d to fhine with ad{cititious rays, 

Nor ever can a laiting fceptre wield, 

Unlefs in robes of pureft truth conceal’d. 

Hear then, whoe’er the arduous tafk 

will try, 

Who with with fenfe, with fkill, 

tafte to lie; 

Ye patriots, plotting minifters difgrace, 

Ye minifters who fear a lofs of place ; 

Ye tradefmen, who with writs the fop 
entrap, 

Ye foys, who ftrive thofe tradefmen to 
eicape, 

Ye reverend Jews, enrich’d by Chriflian 
{poil, 

Ye parfons, who for benefices toil ; 

No longer hope by open war to win, 

Ceafe, ceafe, ye fools, to lie ** through 
thick and thin. 

** But know this truth, enough for rogues 
** to know,’’ 

Lies ne’er can pleafe the man who thinks 
them fo, 


Would you by flattery feek the road to 


with 





wealth ? 

Puth not too hard, but flide it in by 
ftealth. 

Mark well your cully’s temper and pur- 
fuit, 


And fit to ev’ry leg the pliant boot. 

Tell not the fpendthrift that he hoards 
with fenfe, 

Tell not the mifer that he fcorns expence. 

Nor praife the learning of a dunce pro- 
fefs’d, 

Nor {wear a floven’s elegantly dreft. 

Thus, if by chance, in harmlets {port and 
play, 

You coolly talk a charaéter away ; 

Ox boldly a flat perjurer appear, 
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Nor gallows dread, nor lacerated ear, 
Still let your lies to truth near neighbours 


be, 

And ftill with probability agree. 

So fhall you govern with unbounded reigns 

Nor longer cringe, and toil, and lie in 
vain ; 

While Truth laments her 
o’erthrown, 

And by a form ufurp’d fo like her own. 


empire quite 


PROLOGUE ro tue New Comepy oF 


WAYS ann MEANS, 


WRITTEN BY A FRIEND. 
Spoken By Mr. PALMER. 


ARE allthe members here ? I mifs fome 
faces ; 
My honourable friends, pray take your 
places ! 
For lo! with head and heart at your de- 
yotion, 
To night our bard brings forward a new 
motion. 
Opens his budget in the following fcenes, 
And to your candour trufts his ‘* Ways 
and Means.’’ 
Some tefty critic, 
fneer, 
Exclaims—** a poet and a financier! 
‘¢ In paths untrodden rafhly dare ad- 
** vance, 
And blend poetic numbers with fi- 
46 nance ?”’ 
At firft the cenfuse may not feem untrue, 
For what has fi€tion with finance to do ? 
Yet, fince all {fafhions have been learnt 
from France, ; 
There’s nothing now but fon in, finance. 
Be it my tafk with trinm ph to expla n 
The vatt refources of the poet’s brain ? 
No earthly houfe has he that needs repair, 
He builds ideal caftles in the air. 
Parnaflus yields his mufe a foft retreat, 
While rich Paétolus flows beneath his feet. 
Yet in thefe days of commerce and plain 
fenfe, 
When poetry is valued lefs than pence, 
Some hard profaic butcher may refufe 
A leg of mutton to a hungry mufe, 
Unfeeling tapiters, cold to fancy’s beams, 
Won't barter porte r for Pa@olian ftreams, 
Not Homer’s vere, nor Orpheus’ found- 
ing lyre, 
Could buy one peck of coals to feed their 
fire. 
From other’s woes our bard experience 
gleans, 
And turns his aétive mufe to Ways and 
Means. : 
Do you grant largely the Supplies; nor 
fear 
A tax too heavy for another year! 


EPILOGUE 


with contemptuous 
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EPILO@GUE. 


WRITTEN BY THE AUTHOR OF TRE 
COMEDY. 


Sroxen sy Mr. PALMER. 


[Squadbling behind the Scenes. 


I TELL you I muft and will er] 
_ How! not fit ? 

Pooh, pr’ythee!—I will but harangue 

them a bit; 
[Comes on. 

e-Excufe me, good folks! I’m juft | 
port from the pit. J 

I’m a Critic, my matters ; I fneer, fplath, 
and vapour; 

Puff party; damn poets; in fhort—Do 
a paper, 

My name’s Johnny Grub—I'm a ven- 
der of fcandal : 

My pen, like an auétioneer’s hammer, 
TI handle, 

Knocking down reputations—by one 
inch of candle! 

I've heard out the play—yet I need not 
have come— 

Z’ll tell you a fecret, my matters, but 
mum ! 

Tho’ ramm’d in amongft you, to praife 
or to mock it, 

J brought my critique, cut and dry’d, in 
my pocket. 

We, great paper Editors, ftrange it ap- 
pears ! 

Can often, believe me, difpenfe with our 
ears. 

The author, like all other authors, well 
knowing 

That we are the people to fet him a going, 

Has begg’d me juit now, in a flattering 
tone, 

To publifh a friendly critique of his 
Own ; 

For it feems ’tis expefted, becaufe we are 


ree, 

re to praife all the damn’d 
nonfenfe we fee. 

Hence comes it, the houfes, their empti- 
nefs {corning, 

At low ebb at night, overflow in the morn- 


ing! 

Hence audiences, feated at eafe, at the 
play, * 

Are {queez’d to a mummy, poor devils | 
next day! 


Even aftors themfelves will extort fome- 
thing from us, 

And the vileft performer’s an attor—of 
promife : 

While felf-praifing authors write volumes 
on volumes, 

And puffs ev’ry morning, like fmoke, rife 
in columns, 
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Our bard of to-night—I had tickled him 
{weetly, 
Foifts his puff upon me—damn it, mine 
was fo neatly 
Work’d up—’tis a pity—an excellent pill— 
Some {weet—three parts four—fhall I read 
it? I will! 
Lat night—Little Theatre—Comedy, 
«* name 
Ways and Means—unproduétive —plot 
*¢ blind, language lame. 
s* As the author Avs parts—our advice in 
** this play 
© Is—new model the ftory—but this by 
“© the way-— : 
“¢ His dialogue too-+he may truft to our 
‘© print— 
* Is, tho’ poor, grofs and vulgar— but 
“6 this ts a hint. ° 
‘“* Impartial’s our motto—there’s really 
** no end Mi 
To his puns and his quibbles—we /peak 
“ asa friend. 
That the Aétors had doubts on’t we 
** cannot help thinking, . 
* For they all did their utmott to keep it 
* from finking. 
** Young Bannifter buftled, in hopes of 
* its rifing, 
‘© And Palmer’s exertions were really 
*© furprifing !”’ 
So much from Ourfelues—what the au- 
thor advances 
To fupport Ways and Means, will ne’er 
mend his finances. 
He calls it a light fummer thing—and with 





‘ 


© 
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him 

His pun is all laugh, and his quibble all 
whim— 

In hhort, his critique would fo tire you te 
hear it, 


I muft publith my own—or elfe fome- 
thing that’s near it. 

If therefore in any one paper you fee 

An abufe of the Play, whatfoever it be 3 

Wherever the Poet fhall find a hard rub, 

That Paper, depend on’t, is done by John 
Grub! 


DE VIRO QUODAM, UXOREM 
SUBMERSAM QUARENTE. 


FLUMINE demerfam fociam crefcente 
maritus 
Quarit, et inverfo tramite carpit iter. 
Quo fluit unda, virum quidam jubet ire, 
finiftram 
Fluminis accedis cur male fane caput ? 
Uxor in xterum non inyenietur, amice, 
Alter ait, reéto fi pede forfan cam, 
Moribus illa meis femper contraria vixit, 
Quis neget adverfus quin modo ferpat 


aquas ? 
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Vienna, Auguft 13. 

THE lateft letters from Semlin mention, 

that his Imperial Majelty, after a 
flight indifpofition which had confined 
him to his apartment for feveral days, 
had again refumed his ufual exercife on 
horfeback, and that his health was almoft 
entirely re-eftablifhed. There had been 
no alteration whatever in the pofition of 
the army; and the ficknefs amongit the 
troops was augmented to a very alarming 
degree. The difeafes under which they 
labour, are chiefly fevers, agues, and the 
dyfentery; but there is not the fmallett 
fymptom of any contagious or epidemical 
diftemper in either of the armies. 

Marfhal Laudohn fet out very early this 
morning for Croatia, where he will put 
himfelf at the head of the army lately 
under the command of Prince Charles 
Lichtenftcin. The head-quarters are at 
Czcrovlyani, on the river Unna, and Mar- 
fhal Laudohn is expected to arrive there 
in three or four days. 
~The Grand Vizir has pitched his camp 
near to Niffa, and on the high road to 
Belgrade. 

Vienna, Auguft 16. Letters from the 
Bannat of Temefwar, of the 7th and 8th 
inft. mention, that a large body of Turk- 
ifh troops made an irruption on the 7th 
into the Auitrian territory in that pro- 
vince, and took poffeffion of Altoriova, 
Schupaneck, and feveral other villages ; 
that they had fet fire to the two firf, njen- 
tioned places, and reduced them to athes ; 
but that General Wartenfleben, who com- 
mands at Meadia, in that neighbourhood, 
had made the beft preparations to give the 
invaders a warm reception.at a defile near 
Schupaneck 

Paris, Aug. 23. We have this day re- 
ceived the difagreeable intelligence that 
the Marechal de Cattries, one of our moft 
valuable Eaft-India fhips, is loft in com- 
ing out of the port of Sierra-Leona, in 
Africa, where fhe had anchored in her 
paflage home from Mocha. No part of 
the cargo has been recovered; but the 
crew and the paffengers are all faved. She 
was chiefly Jaden with coffee; and the 
lofs is faid to exceed 1,200,000 livres, for 
which fhe had been infured, partly in Pa- 
ris, partly in Holland, and partly in Lon- 
don. 

Naples, Aug. 06. Her Sicilian Majefty 
was this day happily delivered of a Prince. 

Vienna, Aug. 27. The Jaft letters from 
the Bannat advife, that the Emperor arri- 
ved at Weiikirchen on tle goth inftant. 
Whilft his Imperial Majefty was on his 
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march, the Turks made ftrong efforts to 
penctrate into the heart of that province. 
They attacked a defile, called the Vete~ 
rani{che Hole, with great fury, made 
themfelves mafters of an adyanced pott, 
and put to the fword two divifions of 
Brechainville’s regiment of foot, giving 
quarter neither to officers nor foldiers. 
They made feveral unfuccefsful attempts 
to carry the principal poit, but were al- 
ways beat back with great lofs. This how- 
cver appeared to be only a fecondary obje& 
with them. ‘Their principal one was to 
drive General Wartenfleben from the 
heights, where his corps was advantage- 
oufly pofted near Meadia. For that pur- 
pole the Serafkier of Georgia was detach- 
ed, on the 17th inft. with a corps of 
16,000 men, moltly Spahis, to attack that 
General, whofe force confifted of about 
8,000 men. The aétion began early in 
the morning, and was fo ill conduéted on 
the part of the Turks, that the Auftrian 
infantry (from behind their redoubts) 
had little clfe to do than to mow down 
the Turkith ranks, as they rafhly advan- 
ced within the reach of grape fhot. To 
this carnage they expofed themfelves ree 
peatedly, during the courfe of the day, 
yut without ever making the fmallef im- 
oreffion on the Auftrian line. At length, 
he een five and fix o’clock in the even- 
ing, they retreated, but were not purfued 
by the Imperialifts, who chofe not to 
guit their advantageous pofition to follow 
the enemy into the pldin. 

The lofs of officers and men on the 
fide of the Turks was very confiderable, 
whilf that of the Auftrians confifted only 
of five men killed, and twenty-five 
wounded, 

The Turks have alfo attempted to pe- 
netrate into Tranfylvania. On the 13th 
and 1gth inftant they attacked the two 
pafles of Vulcaner and Buzzauer, in large 
bodies, and with the utmott intrepidity, 
overthrowing the firft corps of Imperial 
troops oppofed to them at each of thofe 
pafies, and making a confiderable flaugh- 
ter; but freth troops arriving fucceflively 
to their defence, the Turks were finally 
repulfed, without being able to gain any 
firm footing in that province. 

dug. 30. Advices from the camp be- 
fore Choczym, of the goth infant, men- 
tion, that notwithftanding the extreme 
diftrefs of the garrifon, which, according 
to the reports of deferters, and of fome 
prifoners of the combined army who had 
made their efcape, had no other provifion 
left than wheat fpoiled by the fire and 

{moke, 
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fmoke, the garrifon continued refolutely 
to hold out, and refufed to furrender, in 
the hope of receiving {peedy relief. 

Copenhagen, Aug. 30. Since his Majef- 
ty’s declaration’ to the Court of Sweden 
and the other Courts, that his intentions 
were to fulfil luis obligations according to 
the treaty fubfifting between him and the 
Emprefs of Ruffia, and, in confequence 
thereof, to furnifh that Sovereign with the 
number of troops agreed upon, no other 
declaration has followed, nor even the 
leaft apparent coldnefs on the part of 
Sweden; on the contrary, the Swedith 
Ambaflador confers with the Minifter of 
‘foreign affairs as ufual, and perhaps the 
negociation to re-eftablifh peace in the 
North began the moment of our declara- 
tion. The quicknefs with which the equip- 
ments and preparations for war are mak- 
ing in Norway, is an objet worthy of 
attention. 

Berlin, Sept. 2, The King of Pruffia, 
having completed the reviews of his troops 
in Sileha, returned yefterday in perfeé 
health to Charlottenburg. To-morrow 
his Majefty removes to Potzdam, to exer- 
eife that garrifon previous to the great 
maneeuvres which will take place as ufual 
on the 2oth of this month. 

Paris, Sept. 6. It is reported, that the 
Affembly of the States General will meet 
before the appointed time, and even be- 
-fore the expiration of this year. But it 
will be difficult, if not impoffible, for 
them to meet fo foon, on account of the 
inftru€ions expeéted from the Provincial 
Affemblies, and they cannot be held till 
O@ober or November next. It was at 
firft faid that this grand national affembly 
would be held at Orleans, afterwards at 
Compeigne, Soiffons, Rheims, &c. At pre- 
fent it feems that Rheims will be the place. 
The Affembly will confift of 800 perfons. 

Sept. 18. Mr. Necker continues fupreme, 
to the exclufion of every perfon who is 
thought the leaft inimical to his meafures, 
and is courting popularity by every ftra- 
tagem that art can fuggelt; yet, with all 
this, there exifts a degree of miftruft in 
the people at large, which all his artifice 
cannot oppofe. The meafures of Govern- 
ment are varying every inftant; and itis 
impoffible to know what particular plans 
are meant to be adopted. 

fn the mean time the Parliaments are 
recalled to their original fun@ions, the 
Parliament of Paris has fat twice; and 
yefterday fe’ennight in the evening his 
Majefty fent feveral refolutions to that 
affembly, purporting that the Parliaments 
fhould be reftored, that he fhould take an 
early osname of acquainting the Mem- 
bers of it perfonally, and in the mean 
time defired they would not hold any fur- 
ther meeting. 

The Duc de Chatelet has refufed to take 
any part in Adminiftration, 
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Nothing feems to delay his Majefty’s 
going to Parliament, but the want of a 
Keeper of the Seals. Every thing was 
fixed for the Parliament of Paris to meet 
the King at Verfailles on Monday !ait : 
place was prepared for his prefence, when 
a mefflage was fent, that the Aflemb!y was 
poftponed. It will however probaby met 
very fhortly. Mr. Barentin is the gentie- 
man expected to fucceed Mr. de Lamoig- 
non. Indeed his fucceffion feems ce: 
He is much efteemed, and has great merit. 

The late Prime Minifter is not fo fecure 
in his retreat as heimagined himfelf. Freth 
councils have produced freth fentiments in 
the King’s mind. The Archbifhop hav- 
ing an intimation that arreft was intended, 
requefted the King to order a Lettre de 
Cachet againft him to one of his countr 
houfes ; this, had he obtained it, woul 
have fecured him, but it was refuled. Itis 
generally imagined he will be impeached. 

The Parliament of Brittany has written 
to the Pope, requefting his Holinefs would 
not grant a Cardinal’s Hat to the Arch- 
bifhop of Sens. This letter from its fin- 
gularity, has given much caufe for fpecula- 
tion. 

Twelve gentlemen, deputed from Bri- 
tanny, who hed been imprifoned in the 
Baftile, were releafed by Mr. de Crofne, 
the Lieutenant-General of the Police, in 
perfon, on Friday the 12th inftant, and 
they were to fet out, together with fifty- 
two other deputies, for that province, 
where they will be received with great 
joy and gratitude. 


the 





East-Inpia INTELLIGENCE. 

The following paper, which has evi- 
dently fome great reform in view, was 
publifhed and circulated at Madras to- 
wards the conclufion of the laft year. 

The Governor in Council] having di- 
reéted that lifts be formed of all offices, 
places, and employments in the civil and 
military eftablifhments under his Prefi- 
dency, together with the falaries, pay, 
and emoluments belonging thereto, be 
made up to the goth of June laft; it is 
hereby ordered, that all thofe who are in 
the receipt of allowed fees or emoluments 
of office, do immediately tranfmit an 
account of the average monthly amount of 
them to Mr. George Mowbray, the Ac- 
comptant-General, that the fame may be 
included in the ftatement of their falaries, 
allowances, and emoluments ; diftinguifh- 
ing likewife the different individuals com- 
poling each refpeétive department, as 
required by the goth article of an A& of 
the 24th of his prefent Majefty, refpeéting 
the Britith eftablifhments in India. 

By Order of the Governor in Council, 

Cua. N. Wuite, Sec. 

A gentleman lately returned from the 

Eaft-Iadies, has favoured us with the fol 














Yowing paper, which has been printed 
and circulated in Bengal by order of Lord 
Cornwallis. 

The Hon. Prefident in Council is pleafed 
to publifh the following regulations, in 
order to colleé& materials for the purpofe 
of improving the geographical knowledge 
and navigation of India. 

ift. That with the above view, and that 
thofe who will be ‘chiefly benefited by 
fo defirable an undertaking, may be in- 
duced to aflift towards its fuccefs, notice 
is hereby given to all commanders of 
veffels failing under a Britifh flag, that 
the Chief Engineer will receive from them 
fuch information as they may have’ ac- 
quired during their refidence in India, 
which may tend to the improvement of 
the chart commonly ufed, or to afcertain 
the fituation of fhoals and rocks not ge- 
nerally known.—Copies will be made of 
fuch charts or journals, without expence 
to the informants. 

edly. That in future all Owners or 
Matters of fhips be defired to report ten 
days after the return of their fhips to the 
port of Madras, fuch obfervations as may 
have occurred, and to permit copies to be 
made of fuch part of their journals and 
charts, as may be ufeful towards the for- 
warding of the objeé& propofed, 

gdly. That the Matter Attendant be 
inftru€ted to be particularly attentive to- 
wards carrying into effect the orders of 
Government, refpedting fich fhips or 
veffels as return from voyages made to 
the eaftward of the Streights of Malacca, 
to the eaftern coaft of Africa, the Red 
Sea, Perfian Gulph, or from thence to 
Bombay ; and that he be direéted to tranf- 
mit regularly to the Chief Engineer, all 
charts, journals, or materials whatfoever, 
which he may be able to obtain in con- 
fequence of thefe regulations. 

By Order of the Honourable the Go- 

vernor in Council. 
Joun Cuamier, Sec. 

The accounts in general received from 
all parts of India, reprefent the ftate of 
the Company’s affairs to be in a very prof- 
perous way ; their debt is greatly dimi- 
nifhed ; the difcount on their bonds much 
reduced ; the inveftments made on better 
terms than formerly, and great reduétions 
making on their annual expenditure, al- 
though an army is kept up equal to refift 
all the powers of the Eaft, who ftand in 
the greateft awe of our formidable efta- 
blifthment. 

Bengal was in the greateft diftrefs for 
Silver Specie, when the laft accounts came 
away. The large fums drained from 
that country in remittances to China for 
Tea, as well as the fortunes partly fmug- 
gicd to Europe in Specie, have quite ex- 
haufted the wealth of the kingdom. Silver 
was at 3 per Cent Premium in exchanve 
for Gold. ? 
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Salt, Opium, and Rice, in fome of the 
provinces, the three ftaple commodities 
of Indian fubfiftence, were at an enormous 

rice, and higher than was ever known 
in Bengal. The purchafe of the two 
former at the Company’s Sales, from the 
{carcity of Silver, was ftipulated to be 
paid half in that coin ;—it had, however, 
but little effe€&t on the market. Thefe 
high prices will, no doubt, increafe the 
Company’s revenue for the prefent; but 
whether it will bé of eventual advantage, 
time muft determine. 


New York, Fuly 2, Great changes are 
likely to take place in the politics of this 
country’ The prefent conititution of this 
country, as Thirteen feparate (though call- 
ed United) States, is found to be ineflici- 
ent. A convention of the States affembled 
at Philadelphia laft year have planned one 
very fimilar to the Britifh conftitution, 
excepting that it is in a republican form. 
It confifts of a Prefident, Senate, and Af- 
fembly; they are to govern the whole 
continent; their aéts will be abfolutely 
binding on their conftituents. Former 
aéts of Congrefs were only recommend» 
tory. There is as much noife concerning 
the new contftitution here, as was in 1775 
concerning the late war. 

A private letter from the Univerfity of 
Cambridge in Americainforms us of the 
following regulations refpeéting the drefs 
of the Students, which have been recently 
voted and adopted. 

Refolved, That the frefhmen, who 
fhail be admitted into this Univerfity be- 
fore the end of the fummer vacation, be 
provided with coats of blue-grey, a mix- 
ture of blue and white wool, as nearly as 
may be feven-cights of blue, and onc eighth 
of white, waiftcoats and breeches of the 
fame, or of a ftraw colour, 

That all who fhall hereafter be admitted 
when they commence Sophifters fhall have 
the addition of frogs to the button-holes 
of their coats, but the cuff of the fleeve 
to be plain. 

That when they commence Inner So- 
phifters, they fhall have the addition of 
frogs on the button fide. 

That when they commence Junior So- 
phifters, they fhall have the further addi- 
tion of buttons and frogs to the cull of 
their coats. 

That when they are admitted to the 
Bachelors degree, they fhall appear in hke 
gowns and clothes as are prefcribed for 
the Senior Sophitters. 

That both Seniors and Juniors fhall 
wear their black- gowns on all public oc- 
cafions. 

That no under graduate be permitted 
to appear in any other drefs than is here 
defcribed, unleis he has on a night-gown, 
or an outide garment be neceilary over 
his coat. 
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That no part-of the drefs of Under 
Graduates be made of filk. 

That thefe regulations be extended to 
all who fhall hereafter be admitted to 
this Univerfity. 

(Signed) osErPH WILLARD. 

Portfmouth, in New Hampjhire, July 25. 

Mr. Adams arrived on the 18th of this 
month at Bofton. After the long flay 
which he has made in Europe, the recep- 
tion he met with was as diitinguifhed as 
his perfonal merit and th¢ fervices he has 
rendered his country. In the midi{t of the 
acclamations of the citizens he was con- 
duéted to the hotel of Government, where 
he remained and received the compli- 
ments of the firft perfons of the town and 
its environs. As the Legiflative Affembly 
of Maffachufett’s Bay was then fitting, 
they fent a Deputy, who addreffed him in 
a difcourfe, congratulating him on his re- 
turn, with that of his family, to the United 
States, and particularly to that in which 
he was born; and affuring him of their 
fatisfaétion and affeétion for the benefits 
his zealous endeavours had conferred on 


‘ 


«them. To this he gave an anfwer expref{- 


fiye of his pleafure and his gratitude 
rT EEE 
so Go TL A ON OD. 

Invernefs, Augufo2 The Circuit Court 
of Juiticiary was opened here on Friday, 
by the Right Honorable the Lords Juttice 
Clerk and Stonefield. William Cormack, 
accufed of houfebreaking and theft, was 
found guilty, and fentenced to be 
hanged at Inverne!s upon Friday the 
17th of Odtober next. Margaret Smith, 
accufed of child murder, having petition- 
ed for banifhment, the fame was confent- 
ed to, and fhe was banifhed Scotland for 
life, under the ufual certification. Donald 
Rofs, tenant and drover in Kirkiboll, was 
tried for ftealing a cow ; found not guilty, 
and difmiffed from the bar. 

Auguft, 28. By a letter from Ullapool, 
on the north-welt coaft of Scotland, we 
have the pleafure to learn, that the new 
town, which under the patronage of the 
Britifh Society for the encouragement of 
the fifheries, is rifing on that beautiful pe- 
ninfula, is already in a ftate of confiderable 
forwardnels; many of the fhops of the 
artificers, a {till greater number of pri- 
vate houfes, and fome of the larger 
buildings for the accommodation of 
the filhermen, (ere&ted by tenants to 
whom land for the purpofe has been grant- 
ed by the Society) are at this time aétual- 
ly finifhed, And if we may judge of the 
general fatisfaétion expreficd by the peo- 
ple of the country, as well as from the 
ardour of the new (ettlers, and the natu- 
tal advantages of the place, Ullapool will 
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foon become the diftinguifhed feat of the 
fifheries of the north. 

Edinburgh, September 2. On Wednefday 
laft came on here before the High Court of 
Jufticiary, the trial of William Brodie 
and George Smith, for breaking into the 
General Excife-Office of Scotland inthe 
night of the 5th of March laft, and ftealing 
bank-notes and money. The trial com- 
menced at a quarter before nine o’clock 
in the morning, and the evidence was not 
clofed till after one the next morning, 
when the whole was fummed up by the 
Lord Advocate on the part of the crown 
and by the prifoner’s counfel. The Lord 
Juftice Clerk then gave his charge to the 
jury, which lafted till near fix @’clock, 
when they were inclofed, and at one re~ 
turned a verdié, ananimoufly finding 
the prifoners guilty. A motion was then 
made for an arreft of judgement, which 
their Lordfhips unanimoufly reje&ted ; and 
the Lord Juftice Clerk paffed fentence on 
the prifoners to be executed on Wednef- 
day the 1ft of O€tober next. 

September 15. On Friday night the cen- 
tinel on duty at the Excife-Office, Leith, 
was terribly wounded in different placcs 
by fome perfons who had deprived him of 
his mufket, and broke his bayonet in 
pieces. One man is taken upon fufpicion, 
and two others have éloped. 

September 13. Yetterday failed to Leith 
Roads, the Experiment, of Leith, the 
double veffel, the conftru@ion of which 
has been defcribed in onr laft. She wert 
out of the harbour about mid-day, and 
was at firft moved along by the wheels 
with confiderable velocity. When the had 
got a little without the pier head, they 
hoifted their ftay fails and fquare fails, 
and ftood to the weft-ward ; but her mafts 
and fails being difprdéportionate to the 
weight of the hull,. the did not go through 
the water fo faft as was expe&ted. Ano- 
ther thing that impeded her progrefs con- 
fiderably was a netting acrofs the bows, 
for the purpofe of preventing loofe wreck 
from getting amongft the wheels, and a 
iteering machine between the two rudders, 
that was found to be of little ufe. Thefe 
being removed, mutt add confiderably to 
her velocity. They ftood about half firth 
over, and then tacked; but the ebb tide 
coming down, and the wind increafing, 
they caft anchor, and weighed with next 
flood ; and, notwithitanding the wind was 
blowing out of the harbour, by means of 
their wheels and ftay-fails, they got eafily 
in about eleven e’clock at night.—The 
ftern of the Experiment is ornamented 
with an emblematical painting, elegantly 
executed by Mr. Nafmith. Sir John Clark, 
Captain Inglis, and a number of gentle- 
men verfant in maritime matters, went 

out 
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@ut to the Roads in boats, in order to 
judge of her failing, | ' 

' eet, A NO 

Ballycaftle, Sept. 3. Ox Friday laft, the 
2gth of Auguft, a moft fpleadid and ele- 
gant entertainment was given at the Caftle 
of Ballintoy, by Jahn s.ewart, Efq; on 
account of the birth of a fon by his lady. 
All the gentry of the place were prefent, 
and fevera] ftrangers of diftin&ien, whe 
were invited on the occafion. 

All was harmony and good humour 
antil the company began to break up, 
when an unhappy difpure arofe between 
Robert Boyd, Efq; Sub-Sheriff of the 
county of Armagh, and Mr. George Black, 
of Glenftal, near Ballymoney; the com- 

any interfered, and feemingly reconciled 
he difputants; however, they fecretly 
ftele out to the Court-yard, accompanied 
only by their own two feryants, and in 
aninftant meafured out the ground, and 
adjufted every other part of the bufinefs. 
The firft fire falling to Mr. Boyd, he un- 
happily fhot his antagonift through the 
brains, who inftantly fell, and expired 
without a groan. 

Mr. Black was buried yefterday, Tuef- 
day, the ed, in Ballymoney church-yard ; 
the children of the Sunday {chool, which 
he fupported, walked in proceflion.— 
There is the moft general grief for him, 
every one feeling for his lofs in fome way 
@r other. Mrs. Black is inconfolable, 
being but three fhert weeks married. 

Dublin, Sept. §. Yesterday the Rey. 
Patrick Fay was tried before the Record- 
er, on an indiément for forging a note 
in the name of the High Sheriff of the 
county of Meath, for 1g]. fis. gd. when, 
after a trial which lafted a confiderable 
time, the Jury brought in their verdi& 
guilty : and the Court pronounced fen- 
tence of death. By the line which he has 
continued in thefe feveral years paft, he 
has realized a handfome property, by 
purchafing a number of houfes in diffc- 
gent parts of the city, which it is fuppo- 
fed will devolve to his three children, 
the eldeft being only twelve years old, 
the mother of whom dicd a few years 
fince. 

The unfortunate Mr. Fay bore a good 
charaéter in private life, and was elteem- 
ed in the neighbourhood where he lived, 
a good hufband and father,—In his pro- 
feflional line he was highly reprobated 
by thofe, whofe children and friends he 
had joined together in marriages, that 
were totally againft their parental views 
and inclinations, and the interefts of the 
parties, He read his recantation from 
the Roman Catholic religion feveral years 
ago, and was made Curate of the Royal 
Hofpital at Kilmainham, from which he 
was afterwards difmiffed for mifdemean- 
ois; he then commenced couple beggar, 
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and, as once a pric? fo for ever, the bu- 
finefs he got in his line was‘teally dftonith- 
ing; for he would marry, ‘any perfon, 
though ever fo nearly related, if he was 
well paid, inlomuck that the Archbifhop 
of Dublin, about a year ago, had him 
fued in feveral of the ‘Courts, and at 
length obtained a decree, “whéreby his 
warriages were declared null and-void, and 


himfelf tobe deémed guilty of felony in cafe 


he fhould eversafter marry ; notwith{tand- 
ing which, he fill perfifted, and continued 
his calling with wonderful fuccefs ; for 
in order to fecure himfelf from being 
deteéted, he never would (fince the Bi- 
fhop’s decree) give a certificate to the par- 
ties whom he would marry. 

Dublin, Sept. 5. The late “infortunate 
Mr. Ward committed the rath aé of fui- 
cide in the Caftle garden, where he was 
obferved to walk alone for fome time.— 
Being about the hour of breakfaft, the 
fervant went to acquaint him that his 
company was ‘expected, when he found 
his unhappy mafter lying, or fitting againtt 
the garden wall, and weltering in his 
blood. He had opened the arteries of his 
neck with a penknife; the hemorrhage, 
as might be expeéted, was’ terrible; 
yet. through the affiftance of the furgeons 
called by his diftracted family, he lingered 
out an exiftencé until near two o’clock on 
Weduefday afternoon, poffeffing his fpeec!1 
and mental faculties unimpaired to the 
moment he exprred. 3 

The late Mr, Ralph Ward, whofe un- 
timely death ts very much regretted, was 
a native of England, and was brought 
over to this kingdom by the late Duke of 
Leinfter, then Marquis of Kildare, and 
at that time Mailer General of the Ord- 
nance, through whofe intereft Mr. Ward 
was appointed Surveyor General to that 
Board, which employment he held very 
near twenty-!x years. 

By the death of Mr. Ward, the em- 
ployment of Comptroller of the Labo- 
ratory belonging te the Board of Ord- 
nance has become vacant. 

Dublin, Sept. 13, Mr. Ward was at his 
villa, near the Rock. when he firft heard 
of the Ordnance-office being, fealed up, 
and the decifive fteps taken by the Vice- 
roy to inveftigate the whole bufinefs and 
accounts of that department. On the in- 
telligence he feemed fomewhat affected, 
but not alarmed, expreffing his wifh that 
every matter might be fcrutinized, and 
not doubting but his character would be 
altogether in the firm bafié of-honour and 
firiét integrity. Some friends of high 
refpeétability vifited him next day—to 
them, in the moft peremptory manner, 
he afferted his innocence, difclaimed all 
knowledge of fraud, embezzlement, or 
any the flighteft peculation—his wifh— 
his fole obje& was inveitigation ipto every 
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zccount—every office, as the only certain 
means of vindicating his honeft fame.— 
Mr. Ward perfevered in the very fame 
language on the Sunday and Monday fol- 
lowing, and feemed bufily engaged with 
the Secretary of the Ordnance, in pre- 
paring boldly to meet every charge. On the 
‘Tuefday evening he was vifited by a gen- 
tleman who held an office of confiderable 
truf in the arfenal, and had the care of 
the {mall arms. After fome little conver- 
fation, Mr. W. was reminded of a tranf{- 
eftion, which for the moment he feemed 
to have totally forgot ; it was,an order he 
had prevailed on this gentleman to fign 
for 1000 ftand of arms. He very candidly 
confeffed, that in this affair he had reafon 
to take to himfelf no little fhare of blame, 
he had been repeatedly folicited to fign 
the order, and this for two months he 
peremptorily refufed ; but Mr. W. might 
recolleé&t his coming to him, and ftating 
the diftrefs he was then in, occafioned by 
fome play-debts, which, if not immedi- 
ately itchicged, his chara&ter would be 
ruined, and upon his affurance that the 
matter fhould be foon and properly re- 
placed, she did fign the warrant, and for 
this Mr. W. received the amount at the 
Treafury. Matters were now in fuch a fitua- 
tion, that bare affertions conld not be 
admitted. Faéts were ftrong, proofs un- 
deniable ; for his part he was Jeavtsinea 
to produce fuch documents as muft vin- 
dicate the fhare he had in that tranfaétion. 
Mr. W.feemed exceedingly agitated—foon 
after the gentleman had taken leave, he 
returned to his apartment, and perpetrated 
the deed which has been attended with 
fuch dreadful effeéts. Though able to 
make himfelf intelligible, and dictate fome 
alteration in his will, he did not drop 
another fentence about his innocence ; in- 
deed the rath aé& he committed fully juf- 
tified every fulpicion conceived of the 
peculation in that department, and the 
event confirmed it. 

The fabricated order for the thoufand 
ftand of arms took place in the vear 1780. 

If there was in 1780 fuch a grofs fraud 
in a fingle inftance, what a feries of de- 
predation, plunder and peculation muft 
have continued in that department ever 
fince. 

Indeed it turns out an enquiry that the 
defalcations are enormous—the falfe re- 
turns were inceffant. 


COUNTRY-NEWS. 

Plymouth, Auguftas. Yelterday a far- 
mer fent his fervant to Mr. Tremiers, a 
farmer in the parifh of Plimftock, for a 
team of ftraw. Inthe ftraw-houfe a load- 
ed gun having been imprudently left, the 
man who came for the ftraw took it up in 
his hand, when it went off and lodged 
the contents,which were fwan thot, in the 


face of a fine little boy, fon of Mr. Tres 
miers, aged three years and fourteen days 7 
the charge entered about the eyes, and 
blew the fkull off; fo that the poor child 
was left a fhocking fpeGtacle, to the great 
grief of its parents. 

Briftol, Auguft 27.* Laft Tuefday even- 
ing, as Edward Griffin, a lad of twelve 
years of age, was going with drink to the 
reapers in a field belonging to Edward 
Davies, of Langattock Crickhowell, in 
the county of Brecon, he was met by 
Thomas Philips, aged twenty years, who 
levelled his gun under pretence of fhooting 
one Thomas Morgan, a lad of about eleven 
years of age ; and Morgan being afraid 
ran behind Edward Grithn, when Philips 
difcharged his piece, and levgre the con- 
tents in the bowels of the faid Edward 
Griffin, who died in great agonies in three 
quarters of an hour afterwards. Thomas 
Phillips was a fervant tothe Rev. Mr. 
Payne, of Langaddock, who, as foon as 
he had fhot the lad, threw downthe gun, 
and ran off. 

The Coroner’s Inqueft brought in their 
virdiét wilful murder. 

Birmingham, Auguft28. A moft diabo- 
lica] attempt has lately been made to poi- 
fon the water of a well belonging to far- 
mer Smith, of Churcham, in Gloucefter- 
fhire ; feveral people who drank of it are 
now dangeroufly ill. The farmer's wife 
has loft all the hair from her head, and fe- 
veral pigeons, that drank of the water, 
are dead. It is fuppofed, revenge for 
fome little affront was the motive to this 
horrid deed. 

Lincoln, Auguft 28. On Wednefday 
fe’nnight was committed to Lancafter- 
Caftle, Henry Brown and John Read, 
charged with having murdered William 
Brownhill, at his dwelling-houfe, in the 
night of the gd inftant, at Cronton, in Lan- 
cafhire. 

Newcaftle, Auguft 30. On Monday fore- 
noon two fhoemakers belonging to Brump- 
ton, near Richmond, went a nutting, 
when, from fome unknown caufe, one of 
them inhumanly ftabbed his companion, 
whofe groans brought to his afliftance fome 
reapers working in a field adjoining ; but 
notwithftanding their endeavours to fave 
his life, the wound was fo effe&tually 
given, that he ss ak foon after in great 
agony. The offender was fecured in Rich- 
mond gaol, to take his trial at the next af- 
fizes for the county of York, 

Reading, Auguft 30. Saturday laft James 
Cumber and another man having been 
drinking together in a public-houfe at 
Share, near Guildford, Surrey, had fome 
words on a caufeway on their return home, 
when Cumber ftruck his companion a 
blow which knocked him off the caufe- 
way, and unfortunately occafioned his 
death, The Coroner's Inquett fat 7 = 
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body, and brought in their verdié Man- 

aughter; on which Cumber was com- 
mitted to the New Gaol in the Borough, 
to take his trial at the next Kingfton af- 
fizes. 

Manchefler, September 2. A few days fince 
Mr. Turner, furgeon and man-midwife, 
in Rochdale, fafely delivered a poor wo- 
man, inhabitant of that place, of two 
fons and a daughter, which are all likely 
to live. What adds to our furprize is, that 
the fame woman at three births has been 
delivered of feven children, five of which 
were ufhered into the world in lefs than 
a year and a quarter. 

Hereford, September 3. Yefterday morn- 
ing the foundation-ftone of the great nave 
of our Cathedral was laid in the prefence 
of a large concourfe of people, the Bifhop, 
Dean, and many members of the church 
attending. 

In opening the old foundations of the 
Cathedral, for the above purpofe, a large 
ftone being removed, a cavity of mafon- 
work was difcovered, of proper dimenfions 
for containing a coffin: in this cavity was 
found a fkeleton, with feveral pieces of 
very coarfe woollen cloth, faftened toge- 
ther with wooden {kewers; both thecloth 
and fkewers were much decayed, but not 
the fmalleft remains of a cofhin or its fur- 
niture could be difcovered after the clofeft 
infpeétion. 

Exeter, September 3. On Wednefday the 
6th ult. at night, a moft dreadful accident 
happened at Perranwell, in the parifh of 
Perran Arwothal, at the Crown Innthere. 
—Some perfons being quartered at the faid 
inn, were difturbed by a noife which they 
imagined to be fire, upon which they im- 
mediately got out of bed, and found their 
apprehenfions too true, for nearly the 
whole houfe was in a blaze. They im- 
mediately haftened to the room wherein 
the landlady, who is a widow, with her 
children, flept, whom they awoke in the 
greateft coniternation, and throwing two 
beds out of the window, which were every 
article that was faved from the ravages of 
the flames, they delivered her and her two 
little orphans, naked, through the fame ; 
and had juft time fufficient to efcape them- 
felves, when the whole roof, floors, &c. 
fell.in. The landlady’s mother-in-law 
happened to be there on a vifit, but thé 
room wherein fhe flept being forgot through 
hurry fhe serithed in the flames. The 
caufe of this unfortunate accident is attri- 
buted to the flue of the chimney in the 
brewhoufe, which is feparated by only a 
fingle brick on its edge from fome of the 
timber of the houfe. The method of fe- 

atating flues by a fingle brick on the edge 
is too often prattifed by injudicious tradef- 


men, to the ruin of many a honfe, aad the 
difcredit of themfelves and their frater- 
nity. 
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Lewes,Sept. 8. Early on Saturday morn 
ing laft, a phaeton and four, and four 
men in it, ftarted from Brighthelmftone 
and ran to this town, we apprehended 
againft time, and for a very confiderable 
fum of moticy, as nothing fhort of fuch 4 
wager, or an expedition on life an 
death, could in any degree juftify the 
mercilefs manner in which the poor horfes 
were driven. We know not what time 
they ftarted; but they arrived at the 
Crown, inthis town, about half paft fix, 
where the drivers, after a_ refrefhing 
themfelves with ¢hree glaffes of fthrub, 
each, and their horfes with a drink of 
cold water, and by throwing a quantity 
over them, fet off in like’ manner on 
their return ; but by the time they had 
reached our church, one of the horfes, 
being no longer able to go, fell down, 
and was dragged by the others the whole 
length of the church before they could be 
ftopped, to give him an opportunity to 
recover his legs, this, however, he then 
with difficulty effe€ted, but was obliged 
to be taken from the carriage, and diced on 
the road, as he was leading to Brtight- 
helmftone. 

On enquiry having been made into the 
above affair, it appears that it was a per- 
formance undertaken by fervants, with- 
out the knowledge of their mafters. It 
was not a match againft time, but rather 
the black horfes againft the bays, to be 
driven in the fame phaeton, at full fpeed, 
till one or the other fhould be jaded or 
knocked up, which was to decide the 
wager; one of the blacks having funk 
and died under the performance, the 
match confequently terminated in favour 
of the bays. 

The phaeton and black horfes were the 
property of John Patdoe, Efg. Membet 
for Plympton, in Devonfhire; the bays 
belong to Graham, Efq; Barrifter 
at Law. 

The principal offender was Mr. Par- 
doe’s coachman, named William Gilbert ; 
the others are Benjamin Wood ward, alias 
Flying Ben, (an appellation very {mitable 
to the tafk he had engaged in), coachman 
to Mr. Ewer, one of the Bank Direétors ; 
Henry Phillips, fervant to Mr, Graham 3 
and George Moreton, otherwife Mendo- 
za, outef place, but an occafional Helper 
to the other three. Gilbert was on Mon- 
day taken up by virtue of a warrants 
granted by Henry Shelly; Efq. and after 
three feveral examinations, was on Satur- 
day committed to Horfham gaol, to take 
his trial at our next affizes for the offence, 
which according to the bet > opini- 
ons conftitutes a felony, and for which 
he will accordingly be indiéted. The 
other three have abfconded, but warrants 
are iffued for apprehending them. 

The horfe that was killed on being af- 
G gz serwards 
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terwards, opened, appeared to have Toft 
all the fat:ahout-his kidneys, ‘which, from 
exceflive heats, had been entirgly melted. 
Mr. Pardoe was laft feafon at Brighthelm- 
ftone bid one hundred and fifty guineas 
for him by G- Onflow, Efqs which he re- 
fufed, beimg his favourite horfe. 

Whey. men in inferior ftations of life fo 
far forget themf{elves, as to lofe fight of 
their fubordination, they Should be made 
fenfible of their error; but when they 
hold the authority of thofe whom they 
live under at defiance, and proceed to the 
commiffion of offences Tike. the above, 
it is fit exaitples fhould be made of them, 
if it were only to teach others in fimilar 
fituations a proper fenfe of their duty. 

Stamford, Sept. 12. The fir meeting 
of the Lowther Fox-hunt, with the late 
Noel hounds, was at Holywell on Wed- 
n¢f{day morning laft; Lord Exeter was 
the firit perfon that appeared ; his Lord- 
fhip went with Sir Wiiham and the reft of 
the company to cover, where reynard was 
foon put to his fhifts, and ‘he is off,’’-was 

roclaimed by the jovial cry of twenty- 
Fre couple of the fineft hounds in the 
world, ‘This pack has-been kept at Cot- 
tefmore, in this neighbouthood, beyond 
the remembrance of any perfon living. 
It was originally the property of the firit 
Lord Gower, who relided there for many 
years in the hunting feafon. The moncy 
fpent for the maintenance of hounds, 
horfes, and férvants, inthe courfe of the 
daft fifty years on!y, cannot be computed 
at lefs than 75,0001. which fum may fai: 
ly be doubled, by adding to it the’confe- 
quent expences of the neighbouring {port{- 
nen, and of ftrangers trom all parts, who 
yearly partook of the diverfion, So mich 
Money ipent upoa the occafion snyf have 
been tome confolation to the honeft farmer 
for riding over his green corn which true 
fportfmten do as fittle as poilible. 

On Friday the. 29th ult. young woman, 
big with child, after receiving her wages for 
work done for Mr. Wright, farmer, of Deep- 
ing, in the evening fet out for Spalding, 
It rained vety hard ali night, and on the road 
fhe was taken in labouy, and delivered her- 
feif of a child. She pat the infant in her 
apron, and in. that diftreffed fituation pro- 
eceded on to Spalding, to the houfe.of a per: 
fon with whom fhe had before lodged ; but 
this inhuman. wretch, deaf to. her piteous 
¢ries, turned the poor creature from the 
houfe, while the rain poured in torrents on 
her head. ‘Thus fitwated, fhe, notwith- 
Randing the inclemency of the night, pro- 
seeded to Crowland, ten miles from Spald- 
inz, with the poor infant in; her spron: 
when the arrived there it is feppofed the foand 
the chitd dead, for the, with a knife only, 
dug a hole in the church-yard; ar@.there bu- 
ried it, How mult every, feeling, breatt thud- 
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, in denying the poor girl a lodging for 
that night! She atked no more; nor éould 
fhe entertain a doubt of being refufed admit- 
tance to the houfe where the before ufed to 
lodge. What pity it is that there is not fome 
punifhment inflicted on fuch abandoned 
wretches, who are loft to every feeling of hu- 
manity; when theyfee afellow creature and @ 
female in a fituation the moft diftreffing ! 
There is every reafon to fuppofe the treat- 
ment which the poor woman received was 
the occafion of the infant’s death, and as 
fuch, ought to be feverely punifhed, 








DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

Auguft 25. This morning early, Mr. 
Wilfdon, purfer of the Francis Eaft-In- 
diaman, arrived at the India-Houfe, with 
advice of the above fhip, Captain Ro- 
bert Burrowes, having fafe arrived on Sa- 
turday Taft, off the Ifle of Wight, from 
Fort Marlborough. 

She quitted Bencoolen the o1:ft of 
March, 1788, got into St. Helena the 
r3th of June, and failed from thence the 
24th following. 

The King George fur thip, from Kamf- 
ehatka, but laft from China, arrived off 
Dover on Sunday laft with all well on 
board: She bringsa cargo of tea on ac- 
count of the Eaft-India Company. 

This evenme the Purfer of the Queen, 
from China, Capt. Douglas, alfo brought 
intellizence to the India-Houfe, of her 
having fate arrived off Dover on Sunday 
lait. 

Augufi 26. & fellow had the audacity 
this morning, between feven and eight 
o’clock, to unloofe and fleal the iron work 
which faftens together the railing before 
the Marquis of Stafford’s houfe at White- 
hall. He was heard at work by one of the 
indid-fervants, who from the window 
aiked him what he was doing, when he 
replied with feeming indifference, that he 
wae fent from a {mith’s (whofe name he 
mentioned) in King-ftreet, St. James’s- 
fquarc, to repair the railing.. However, 
before the fervants could get round to the 
ffreet, he had decamped.: He brought a 
bafket of tools with him, and appearing fo 
deliberately at work, was:not noticed by 
the people who were pafling. His intent 
indoubtedly was, after having taken away 
the faftenings, to remove the~rails at-his 
leifure. He had been feveral mornings at 
work, for the fervants had heard more 
than once a hammering, ‘but knew not 
whence it arofe. : , 

Sept. 3. This day the four following 
prifoners were executed oppofite the deb- 
tors door in the Old Baily, viz. Samuel 
Warner, Thomas Riley, Wifiam Chat- 
win, and John Davis,. They.were brought 


on th® fcaffold alittle, after eight o'clo¢gk; ; - 


ava the floor dropt at half after nine. 
They behaved very penitently, and ac- 
knowledged 















knowledged the juftice of their fen- 
tence. 

Yelterday morning a moft extraordina- 
ty robbery was committed in the houfé of 
Mr. Smith, New Road, St, George’s in 
the Eaft.—Laft Tuefday a genteel dreffed 
woman, of the name of Edwards, hired 
partment to lodge and board at ten 
ngs per week; fhe pretended fhe 
from the country to tranfaét forme 
inefs with her attorney intown, Un- 
fortunately Mr. Smith had no time to en- 
guire her character, and therefore admit- 
tedher without. Inthe morning fhe called 
the maid about feven o’clock, pretending 
to be very ill, and then defired the fer- 
vant to go to the Swan, in Whitechapel, 
to fetcha trunk which fhe faid was left 
there for her the night before ; the un- 
ufpeéting girl acordingly went, as de- 
-d, and before fhe could return, and 
while Mr. and Mrs. Smith were in bed, 
fhe decamped, carrying with her every 
thing which was portable; fuch as piate, 
china, linen,- wearing apparel, and a 
time-piece that ftood on the mant!e piece 
in the parlour. This fhould ferve as a 
caution toall people letting lodgings, not 
to take ftrangers into their houfes, without 
being thoroughly fatisfied as to their cha- 
racters, 

lt is with pleafure we learn, that in a 
letter communicated by Dr. Wright of 
Jamaica, to Sir Jofeph Banks, the real 
cinamon tree, of Ceylon is now fuccefsful- 
ly cultivated in Jamaica. 

This noble plant, he fays, with other 
valuable ones, was taken in a French fhip; 
and Admiral Rodney, attentive to national 

rofperity, prefented them to the Ailem- 
Bly of that Hand. 

One of the trees was planted in the bo- 
tanic garden in St. Thomas inthe Eaft; the 
other by Hinton Eaft, Efq. in the noble 
gardens atthe foot of the Blue Mountains. 
From thefe parent trees fome hundred of 
young 4rees ‘are already produced, from 
layers and cuttings, and difperfed to dif- 
ferent parts of the country, inall which they 
thrive luxuriantly with little trouble ; we 
may therefore hope they will foon be a 
valuable ‘addition to our commerce. 

He informs .him zlfo, that the Palma 
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Chrifti, or tree that produces the caftor- 
oil pod, is alfo flourifhing in fuch a de- 
gree, that the inhabitants can afford to 
burn itin lamps; itis much cheaper, clearer, 
aud lefs otfenfive than the fith onl of Ame- 
1 

Soke 3 This day th ons. cba 
menced at the Old-Bailey, when the fol- 
lowing cris $ ware capitally convit- 
ed: | } for fi 
. i Yd + ha pre ! ( 
thai Pecram, at London V 
] for Felon ly aff ing Jol I 
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Botolph, Aldgate, and ftealing a filver 
watch, &c. William Johnfon, for bur- 


‘glarioufly breaking and entering the dwel- 


ling-houfe of Margaret Allen, at-Hamp- 
flead-heath, and flealing feveral geefe, 
ducks, &c- John Crawford, for bur- 
glarioufly breaking and entering the dwel- 
ling-houfe of Francis Bay, in the parifh 
of St. John, Wapping, with intent to fteal 
ris goods. John Dancer, for ftealing a 
gilt metal box, and varigus other articles, 
value 5]. in the dwelling-houfe of. Daniel 
Donner, at Harlow. John Thomas, for 
burglarioufly breaking and entering the 
dwelling of George Afhter, at Salt-petre- 
bank, and ftealing a quantity of liquor 
and a brafs cock. Robert Guy, James 
Dayfon, and Robert Fenwell, for fteal- 
ing two geldings, the property of Thomas 
Hall and Robert Turner; and Michael 
Conner, for returning from tranfportation. 
Six were conviéted of felonies, and ten 
were acquitted. 

Sept 41. John Short and Herbert Burle- 
ton were tried for robbing Lord South- 
ampton of a gold watch, on the goth of 
june. 

His Lordthip defcribed the manner he 
was furrounded on the above evening, as 
he came out of the Lyceum—that he felt 
Short’s hand at -his watch, and inftantly 
feized him by the collar—the watch was 
gone ; nor was it found on Short. Thefe 
circumftances were corroborated by his 
Lordthip’s fervant and a conftable. 

Mr. Heather, a pawnbroker, proved 
that Burleton brought the watch-cafe to 
him. 

Burleton refted his defence on the pub- 
licity of his conduét, and his good .cha- 
ra€ter. Short, relicd on the watch not 
being found on him, and the cafualty of 
the crowd. 

Short, Guilty. Burleton, Acquitted. 

Jofeph Taylor, was alfo capitally con- 
viéted of a burglary in the dwelling houfe 
of John Hunt. Enghteen were. convitted 
of felony, and feven acquitted. 

Sepi. 12. William Wilkins was tried 
for the wilful murder of Thomas Noel, 
near the Huftings in Covent-Garden, on 
the 4th of Auguit laft, and was acquitted. 
Wilham Mafon, for ftealing a table-clock, 
watches, &c. the property of the Duke 
of Devonfhire, was found guilty of lar- 
ceny. Ann Brean, Rachael Harman, and 
Elizabeth Willoughby, indiéted for child- 
murder, were acquitted. 

Sept.13. Shaftoe Vaughan, for a for- 
gery upon Meffrs. Drummond and Co in 
the name of Sufannah Newton, was. ac- 
guitted. 

Sept.15- Nineteen prifoners were tried, 
one of whom was xcapitally convicted, 
viz. George Vincent, alias Brandy, ‘for 
felonioufly affembling with about thirty 
other perfons, armed with offeafive wea- 


pons, 
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ons, at Bourne'Bottom, in the parifh of 

oldernefs, Hants, on the fixth of No- 
vember, in order to be aiding, affifting, 
refcuing, and taking from Thomas Quick, 
officer of ‘excite, a quantity of rum bran- 
dy, and geneva, being run goods which 
had been feized by the {aid Thomas Quick. 
Ten were convicted of felonies, and ¢ight 
acquitted, 

Sept 16. Twenty-two prifoners were 
tried, two of whom were capitally coy- 
wiéted, viz. Hugh Murphy and Catharine 
Murphy, alias Bowman, for felonioufly 
and treafonably colouring and wathing, 
with certain materials producing the co- 
Jour of filver, feveral pieces of bafe coin, 
fo as to relemble the current filver coin of 
this realm called fhillings and fixpences. 
Seven were convicted of felonies, and 
eight acquitted. 

Sept. 17. Twelve prifoners were tried, 
two of whom were capitally convicted, 
viz. Thomas Johnfon, and Elizabeth 
Shakefpear, for affaulting Haac Lewes, in 
a houfe in Cable-ftreet, and robbing him 
of a wailtcoat, a kmife, a pair of f{pec- 
tacles, &c. Four were convicted of felo- 
nics, and fix acquitted. 

Sept. 18. This day twenty-four prifo- 
ners were tried, nine of whom were con- 
victed of felonies, and thirteen acquitted. 
After which the feffions ended, when 
eighteen convitts received judgment of 
death, forty-cight were fentenced to be 
tranfported, thirteen to be imprifoned, 
and kept to hard labour in the houfe of 
correction, five to be imprifoned in New- 
gate, four to be whipped and dilcharged, 
and thirty-four were difcharged by pro- 
clamation. 

The feflion of the peace is adjourned 
until Monday the eoth of Otober at 
Guildhall, and the feflion of gaol delivery 
of Newgate until Wednefday the 2ed of 
Otober, at the Old Bailey. 

Jones, alias Barrington, being brought 
up among the prifoners to be detained in 
cuftody, took that opportunity of ad- 
dreffing the court ina very long {peech on 
the fubjeét of his outlawry, which was 
heard with much attention and to which 
the Recorder replied. Mr. Barrington 
then bowed refpectfully and, retired 
from the bar. 

Sept. 22. Monday evening the mafter of 
the Shepherd and Shepherdefs, in the City- 
Road, was, with five other gentlemen, 
overfet in a wherry in the Gallions, near 
the Halfway-houfe to Gravefend, and 
four of them, with one of the watermen, 
were unfortunately drowned. The mafter 
of the Shepherd and Sheperdefs, and one 
of his companions, with the other water- 
man, being the only perfons faved. The 
unfortunate fifferers have left three wives 
aud fourteen children. 
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 Promotions.—The Right Hon. Johtt 
Griffin, Lord Howard of Walden, Knight 
of the moft honorable Order of the Bath, 
and General of his Majefty’s forces, to be a 
Baron of Great+Britain, by the name, ftile, 
and title of Lord Rraybrooke, Baron of Bray= 
brooke, in the county of Northampton. 
—The Hon. Jeffrey Lord Amherft, Knight 
of the moft honorable Order of the Bath, and 
General of ‘iis Majefty’s forces, to be a Ba- 
ron of Great-Britain, by the name, ftile, and 
title of Baron Amherft, of Montreal, in the 
county of Kent.—Sir William Scott, Knt, 
Dottor of Laws, to be his Majefty’s Advo- 
cate-General.—The Right Hon, Sir Jofeph 
Yorke, Knight of the Bath, and Gengrat 
of his Majetty’s forces, to be a baron of 
Great-Britain, by the name, ftile, and title 
of Lord Dover, Baron of the town and port 
of Dover, in the county of Kent.—The 
Right Hon, Sir James Harris, Knight of the 
Bath, his Majefty’s Ambafladoy Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary to the States-Gene« 
ral of the United Provinces, to be a Baron of 
Great-Britain, by the name, ftile, and title 
of Lord Malmfbury, Baron of Malmfbury, in 
the county of Wilts.—Charles Whitworth, 
Efq; to be his Majefty’s Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minifter Plenipotentiary to the Court of 
Peterfburgh.—Robert Lifton, Efq; to be his 
Majefty’s Envoy Extraordinary to the Court 
of Stockholm,—Daniel Hailes, Efq; to be 
his Majeity’s Envoy Extraordinary to the 
Court of Warfaw. 

Brrtus,—The Right Hon. Lady Gray 
de Wilton of a daughter, at his Lordfhip’s 
houfe in Hanover-fquare.—The lady of Rie 
chard Carr Glyn, Efq; of a fon, at his houfe 
in Jermyn-ftreet, 

Max xtep,—John Hodfdon Durand, Efq; 
of Woodcot Lodge, in Surrey, to Mifs M. A, 
Haffel, John Weller, Efq; of Amerfham, 
Bucks, to Mifs Catherine Fowler, of the 
fame place. Ralph Clayton, Efq; Serjeant 
at Jaw, to Mifs, Loxham, of Longton. At 
Geneva, William Wickham, Efq; to Mifs 
Bertrand, Charles Grimftead, Efq. of Lea- 
therhead, Surrey, to Mifs Charlotte Walfh, 
youngeft daughter of John Walhh, Efq. of 
Redbourn, Herts, Henry Griffiths, Efq, of 
Berkfhire, to Mifs Griffies, only daughter of 
the Rev. John Griffies, Rector of Chipfteady 
in Surrey. At Rochefter, William Hanfon, 
Efq. of that city, to Mifs Crowther, of 
Chatham. At Dryden, Scotland, Thomas 
Farguharfon, Efq. to Mifs Elizabeth Mac 
leod, of Geanies, Efg, Simon Holliday, 
Efq. of Sackville-ftreet, to Mifs Harvie, of 
Great Marlborough-ftreet. George Arnold, 
Efq. of Athby Lodge, Northampton, to Mifs 
Morifon, daughter of Lieutenant-General 
Morifon, of Upper Seymour-ttreet. Dune 
can Davidfon, Efq. of John-ftreet, Bedforde 
row, to Mifs Gemmel, of Weymouth-ftreet, 
George Welch, Elq. of Leck, near Kirby- 
Lonfdale, to Mifs Amy Robinfon, fecond 
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@aughter of the late Dr. Thomas Robinfon, 
of Liverpool, Jobn Amler, Efg. of Shrewf- 
bury, to Mifs Lloyd, of Nunton, near Sa- 
jitbury, John Hobart Briggs, Efq. of the 
General Pott-Office, to Mifs Oldham, of 
Mary-le-bone. Hugh Wallace, Efq, of the 
ifland of Jamaica, to Mifs Frances Ritchie, 
daughter of James Ritchie, Efq. of Butbie, 
- Mabfon, Efq. of Harley-ftreet, to Mifs 
Holt, of the fame place. John Reed, Efq. 
of Crethan, Glamorganfhire, to Mifs Be- 
van, only daughter of Dr. Bevan, of Neath. 
Charles Pugh, Efg. of Sydenham, in Kent, 
to Mifs Lloyd, of Montgomery. 
Direv.—Her Grace the Duchefs of King- 





fton, At Brighton, his Grace the Duke of 
Manchefter, At Glafgow, John Young, 
aged 105, Jebb, Efq. of Lamb’s- 





Conduit-ttreet. Clement Corderoy, Efq. 
Deputy of Bridge Ward. In Great Marlbo- 
rough-ftreet, Lady Brett, relict of Sir Percy 
Brett. John Hooper, jun, Efy. of Walcot, 
near Bath, At Lambeth, Mr. Jofeph Friend, 
of Apothecaries-Hall, At Walton Grove, 
Surrey, jotsrh Banks, Efg. L. L. B, Chan- 
cellor of the diocefe of York, At Darn- 
way, near Edinburgh, Lady Margaret Sw- 
art, daughter to the Earl of Moray, At 
Clifton, the Hon, Mr. Chichefter, fecond 
fon of the Earl of Donegal, Ralph Carr, 
Efq, of Cocken, in Durham. In Portman- 
fquare, Sir Charles Afgill, Bart, John 
Fither, Efq. of Bithopftoke, in Hampfhire. 
William Mill Leeves, of Tortington in Suf- 
fex, Efq, John Eazter, Efg. of the Rock, 
Montgomerythire, At Up-Park, in Suifex, 
Lady Fetheritonhaugh, reliét of the late Sir 
Matthew Fetherftonhaugh, Bart, At Karf- 
by, near Falkingham, Mary Ram, aged 107, 
In Queen-fquare, Weftminfter, Lady Lloyd, 
relict of the Hon, Sir Richard Lloyd, Knt. 
At Blackadder, Edinburgh, Lady Home, 
reli€t of Sir James Home, Bart. At 
Kirk-Ella, near Hull, Edward Coulfon, 
Efq. At St. James’s-place, Lieutenant- 
General James Cunningham, Colonel of 
the 45th regiment of foot, and Member 
of Parliament for Eaft Grimftead. Jo- 
feph Everett, Efg. of Heytefoury, Wilts. 
William Fauquier, Efq. one of the Di- 
re€tors of the South-Sea Company. At 
Elgin, Scotland, John Innis, of Dun- 
kinty, Efq. aged 91. At Kennington, 


Thomas Tolfon, Efgq. formerly com- 
mander of an Eaft-Indiaman. 
Banxruprs.-——Mary Sands, Marfhal 


Crampton, and Adlard Storr, of Notting- 
ham, hofiers. James Edwards, of Bridge- 
ftreet, Lambeth, linen-draper. William 
Andrews, of Long-acre, harnefs-maker. 
Thonhas Mellin, of Kingfton-upon-Hull, 
linen-draper. James Palmer, of Briftol, 
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mariner. Jofeph Smith, of Yarmouth, 
fhopkeeper. William Dirrick, of Wett- 
moreland - buildings, “Alderfgate - ftreet, 
watch-maker. George Padmore, late of 
Mitcham, Surrey, callico‘printer, fhop- 
keeper. John White, of Prince’s-ftreet, 
Weltminfter, carpenter. Henry Jordan, 
of Gloucefter-ftreet, Queen-fquare, tay- 
lor. Daniel Lant, of Friday-ftreet, wine~ 
merchant. Peter Child, of Pulham, Nor- 


folk, grocer. William Walmfley, of 
Manchetter, merchant. Robert Sugden, 
of Aldgate, linen-draper. Abraham 


Taylor, of Ackworth, Yorkfhire, miller. 
Thomas Noble, of Penrith, Cumberland, 
draper. George Margetts, late of Lud- 
gate-hill, but now of Penton-ftreet, Cler- 
kenwell, clock and watch-maker. James. 
White, of Birmingham, button-maker. 
Robert Tipping, late of Liverpool, cot- 
ton-manufaéturer. William Gaman,’ of 
Gofport, Hampbhhire, painter. John But- 
ton and Francis Putley, of Southwark, 
clock and watch-makers. Mofes Levy 
Motes, of Portfmouth, Hants; and Lewis 
Molley, otherwife Mofes, late of Rich- 
mond, in America, but now of Portf- 
mouth, Hants, watch-makers. Thomas 
Swann, now or late of Birmingham, ri- 
ding-mafter. Richard Potter, late of 
Manfion-houfe-ftreet, and John Gregory, 
late of Bofton, North-America, now of 
Charing-crafs, merchants. John Cole, 
late of Arnold’s, in Surrey, now of Can- 
non-ftreet, merchant. Barnet Gueft, of 
Limehoufe, Middlefex, merchant. Tho- 
mas Pidwell the Younger, late of Pen- 
zance, Cornwall, hatter. Thomas Lan- 
der and William Bell, of Walfal, Staf- 
fordfhire, buckle-rollers. Mofes Del- 
monte, of New Ormond-ftreet, Middle- 
fex, money-{crivener. George Emmer- 
fon and Richard King the Younger, of 
Little St. Thomas the Apoftle, brokers. 
John Whitehead the Younger, of Bir- 
mingham, button-maker. John Powell, 
of Whitechapel, linen-draper. Robert 
Shepherd, of Sunderland, mercer and 


draper. Thomas Wright, of Harp-lane, 
London, merchant. William Fox, of 


Bread-ftrect, Cheapfide, warehoufeman. 
Lyon Abraham, of  Bafinghall-ftreet, 
jeweller, Peter Kerrifon, of Sir William 
Warren’s Square, Wapping, carpenter. 
Alexander Hogg, of Nicholas lane, gro- 
cer. John Rogers, of Whitechapel, fta- 
tioner. John Minkey, of Little Wild~ 
ftreet, carver and gilder. Thomas Cripps, 
of Birmingham, Warwrckfhire, button- 
maker. George Emerfon, of Little St. 
Thomas Apoftles, dealer. John Burdon, 
of Norton, Durham, fugar refiner. 


Errata inour laft, page 81, col.1, line 3, for 1401, read 1491: page 125, col. 2, 
line g, from the bottom, for Nantz, read Nancy: page 147, col. 2, line 5, for 


barelt, read bafett. 
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